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Send for these Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming. They can 
be of great importance to your students—to their successful future. 


NE OF THE finest contributions to modern 
teaching has been the emphasis placed on 
physical fitness and personal grooming by so 
many instructors. And in trying times like these, 
especially, such training is of invaluable aid in 
keeping self-confidence and morale at a high level. 


In every part of the country today, effective pro- 
grams on health and hygiene in elementary grades 
and in high school and college curricula are help- 
ing to build the first line of defense for the next 
generation. Our educational material on dental 
health and personal hygiene has proved valuable 
in presenting these important programs. 

Note the groups listed. If you teach any similar 
classes, our graphic colored wall charts, teaching 
pamphlets and student material are all available 
to you free. And we feel sure that you, like thou- 
sands of other teachers, will find them capable 
assistants in rounding out a perfect program. 
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\\ LMIGHTY God, we invoke Thy name in thank- 
fulness for the right of free assembly that we enjoy 
in this favored land, for liberty to teach the truth without 
hindrance, for the charter of human rights which for one 
hundred and fifty years has been our strength and pride. 

“Favor these who are gathered here with knowledge, 
understanding, and discernment that they may inculcate into 
thoce who come under their influence the lessons that have 
made America great. 

“Grant strength to the leaders of this nation and to those 
who battle in Thy name to defend the way of life which is 
in keeping with Thy testament of justice, righteousness, and 
human brotherhood. May we be found worthy to be sus- 
tained by Thy might. 

“Grant that the powers of darkness and brutalism shall 
soon be crushed and that at an early day there will be 
ushered in the reign of Thy Kingdom, Thy mercy, Thy 
justice, and Thy peace among all the children of humanity. 
Amen.” 

With the above words, the invocation by Rabbi Reuben 
J. Magil, Beth El Temple, Harrisburg, followed by the sing- 
ing of the Star Spangled Banner under the leadership of 
Albert G. Weidensaul, Upper Darby, the 1941 convention 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association opened its 
first business session on Monday evening, December 29, in 
the Forum, Education Building, Harrisburg. 

Assembled to transact the official business of the Associa- 
tion, the 630 official delegates were seated by counties. 
Present, also, in the Forum as spectators were officers and 
members of many Local Branches. 

Levi Gilbert, President of the Association, greeted the 
delegates with these words: 

“Members of the House of Delegates and Friends: 

“We have met here another year to tie the ends, so to 
speak, of the work of the year in our Association. No 
convention was ever held in the history of our Association 
under such conditions as we face this year. This is the 
fourth war that our Association has faced and if ever there 
was a time in our history when all of us needed to think 
and act in a sane, conservative fashion, it is now. This 
convention opens with the hope that every one of us will 
do the best we can to help conduct this Association in 
keeping with conditions as they are today. I plead with 
you to help all of us.” 

President Gilbert set the tempo for aggressive action in 
the conduct of routine business under the guidance of 
Parliamentarian S. Edward Moore of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives. 

Presented to the House of Delegates and approved by it 
was the work of the Executive Council during the year, 
including the employment of an attorney, and the reports 
of the committees on teacher welfare, survey of school costs, 
retirement problems, electing delegates to NEA conventions, 
legislation, professional ethics, and resolutions. The House 
of Delegates also received a report of progress from the new 
emergency committee on salaries, Carl E. Whipple, chairman. 

In addition the House of Delegates considered the elec- 
tion of a second NEA State Director. It voted that if the 
membership report of May 31, 1942, showed that Pennsyl- 
vania was entitled to a second State Director, the nomina- 
tion should be made by the Pennsylvania NEA delegates 
in attendance at the Denver Convention. 


The Dinner 

The new feature of the convention, namely, a dinner, 
feception, and dance on Tuesday evening at Zembo Mosque, 
Seven hundred and forty- 


met with unanimous approval. 
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W. Forsyth 
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President Gilbert Greets President-Elect Walk 


five members of the Association joined in the dinner. Guests 
of the Association included many of the Past Presidents and 
their wives and two former Presidents of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Charles S. Davis, Steelton, president of 
the PSEA in 1917, introduced these honored individuals to 
those in attendance. 

By special invitation, A. C. Marts, executive director for 
the State Council of Defense for Pennsylvania, spoke of 
the work of the Defense Council with particular emphasis 
on the point that civilian defense meant self defense and 
that it was for this reason that knowledge, cooperation, and 
participation by everyone in the civilian defense program 
was essential. 

Dean Harold Benjamin, College of Education, University 
of Maryland, the speaker of the evening, had the theme, 
“American Must Be Strong and Smart Too, If Possible.” 
This address is one of the feature articles of the February 
JouRNAL. 

A reception and dance followed the dinner. 


The Sectional Programs 


The convention theme, “America Must Be Strong,” lent 
itself readily to adaptation for the various department, sec- 
tion, and round table meetings. Included among the speak- 
ers for these groups were: Walter M. Arnold, special repre- 
sentative, Vocational Training for Defense Workers, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; R. W. Hambrook, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Robert 
Hilkert, associate director, Educational Records Bureau, New 
York City; Harry A. Jager, chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Reverend Imre Kovacs, Hungarian Reformed 
Church, Phoenixville; William Penn Loomis, special repre- 
sentative, Industrial Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Isaac Padfield, Trade School, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Roderick Peattie, professor of geography, Ohio 
State University; and Morris B. Storer, social scientist, Divi- 
sion of Program Study and Discussion, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Assembly of Local Branch and Convention District 
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Presidents featured a description of the work of members 
of Headquarters Staff together with the introduction and 
distribution of the new Handbook for PSEA Local Branch 
officers. 

The Closing Session 

Seldom in the history of the Association has there been a 
more inspiring closing session than that held in the Forum 
on Wednesday — It began with the singing of 
“America.” J. E. Nancarrow then announced the results of 
the election. 

In harmony with the spirit of solidarity which is so 
characteristic of our association, and which is synonymous 
with strength, the defeated candidates for the presidency 
joined in a request that the election of Dean Walk be made 
unanimous and pledged to him and the Association their 
continued loyal services. 

Upon presentation to the convention, the new President, 
George E. Walk, Dean, Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, in a few well-chosen words asked for 
the continuance of solidarity and the exercise of the in- 
fluence of members of the Association for fairness, dignity, 
and self-respect. His complete message appears on page 207 
of the February Journat. 

Following the unique custom of our Association, Doctor 
Gilbert then presented to Laura M. Braun, President in 
1940, the Past President’s key. In making this presenta 
tion Doctor Gilbert used these words: 

“At this time it gives me pleasure to perform a task that 
has been customary for years, the presentation of the Past 
President’s key to my immediate predecessor. I will ask 
Miss Laura Braun to come forward. 

“Miss Braun, you have worked side by side with me 
during the year and I have used the objectives you outlined 
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in 1940 in my program, namely, the solidarity of our As 
sociation and the economic welfare of our teachers for 
better schools in Pennsylvania. 


“You had a good year and I have had, and at this time 


I will ask you to join the ranks with Miss Mary McAndrew 
and Miss Jessie Gray as No. 3 Ex-President on the female 
side. 

“In appreciation of that I am presenting you with the 
Past President’s key.” 

The convention then received greetings from State Super. 
intendent Francis B. Haas, following which Lieutenant 
Colonel G. R. Hutchinson, Ruxton, Maryland, addressed 
the convention on “It Can Happen Here.” 

Colonel Hutchinson developed briefly the story of avia 
tion, how we became air minded, how he and his family 
had flown to all parts of the world as a family group, of 
his experience ferrying bombers across the Atlantic, of the 
probable dangers of the enemy’s bombing our cities and de. 
fense areas, and of the need for what might be considered 
fantastic schemes and actions to win the war. 

The convention was fortunate in having as its closing 
speaker the Honorable Arthur H. James, Governor of the 
Commonwealth, who upon invitation from President Gil- 
bert accepted the opportunity to give the final message to 
the members of the Association so that each might do his 
part in building a stronger America. 

Following a most inspiring address by the Governor and 
the singing of the Star Spangled Banner the 1941 Conven- 
tion adjourned. 

Resolutions 


1. We join with loyal citizens of this great Republic in 
the prosecution of all effort needed to bring victory to 
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PSEA Dinner, Zembo Mosque, December 30, 1941 
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Reception Line, PSEA Dinner, Zembo Mosque, December 30, 1941 


America in the present conflict and pledge our devoted and 
loyal support by every possible means to achieve the con- 
tinuation of liberty and freedom in this great land of op- 
portunity. 

2. We endorse the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Education to the State Council of Defense 
as printed in the January, 1942, issue of the PENNsYLVANIA 
ScHooL JourRNAL and strongly urge that they be used as a 
guide in our professional thinking, planning, and working. 

3. The significance of the teaching profession in the 
perpetuation of our national ideals is valued by the members 
of this Association and we, therefore, urge greater emphasis 
be placed upon our state and national heritage. 

4. We commend the members of our profession for their 
leadership in sponsoring activities which develop a mutual 
understanding of school and community problems. We 
urge local school authorities to study the educational needs 
of out-of-school youth and adults that the services provided 
by local, state, and federal governments may be extended 
to them. 

5. The need of curricula adjustments is recognized. At 
this crucial time it is essential for each district to study and 
improve the effectiveness of its curricula in such fields as 
conservation, safety, health, nutrition, and economics. 

6. Local PSEA organizations are commended for the 
cooperation and support given to the state and _ national 
associations. To present a united front on educational prob- 
lems, all teachers should become members of these pro- 
fessional groups. 

7. We appreciate the act of the Executive Council in ap- 
pointing a special committee to study the salary problem 
facing the teachers and administrators of the State due to 
creased costs of living. In addition to this a study of 
existing salary inequalities between elementary and second- 
ary teachers is urged. 

8. We recommend that state and national legislation be 
enacted which will increase the financial support for public 
education through equalization in appropriations from the 
Commonwealth, and by federal grants to the separate states 
‘or maintaining basic standards. A special subsidy to school 
districts during the current emergency is most necessary. 


g. The Association urges the Executive Council to con- 
tinue its zeal in following developments in the field of 
social security so that the benefits to the teachers under the 
State Teachers Retirement System will be protected. It is 
recommended. that the Committee on. Retirement be con- 
tinued. 

10. The Pennsylvania State Education Association com- 
mends Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, for his stable leadership during this emergency and 
pledges him its united support and cooperation to the end 
that the schools of the Commonwealth may make their full 
contribution to the defense of America. 

11. The prayers of this Association go to a just God in 
behalf of the service men of our nation now engaged in the 
defense of freedom and human dignity. 


J. R. Miller, Ambridge 

Milton L. Smith, Springfield 

Gale F. Stroup, McKees 
Rocks 

A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 

H. E. Gayman, ex officio, 
Harrisburg 


Raymond T. Barner, 
Brownsville 

Ray M. Cole, Bloomsburg 

James T. Downey, 
Punxsutawney 

Ralph Heiges, Indiana 

H. B. Martz, Neville Twp., 
Pittsburgh 

Harry L. Kriner, Chairman, Harrisburg 


Proceedings 

A stenotypic report in mimeograph form of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Delegates has been mailed to each 
delegate. Interested members of the Association may also 
secure a copy from a limited supply which is on hand from 
PSEA Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg. 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 


Under date of January 12, 1942, George H. Hallett, Jr., 
associate secretary, National Municipal League, 299 Broad- 
way, New York City, reported that the three standing com- 
mittees of the PSEA by means of preferential ballots by 
mail had elected chairmen for 1942 as follows: 

Legislation, Ben H. Byers, Elizabeth 
Resolutions, Harry L. Kriner, Harrisburg 
Teacher Welfare, Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 
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Results of the Election Southern—Arthur W. Ferguson, Administrator, Supt. 
President, George E. Walk, Philadelphia of Schools, York nae . 
Second Vice-President, Kenneth LeRoy Springer, York Western—Robert E. Boyles, Administrator, 300 Shirls 
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John H. Adams, Pittsburgh Burton E. Tarr, Classroom Teacher, Hopwood Fellc 
Harry J. Brownfield, Uniontown 4. Elected by the House of Delegates 
William E. Griffith, Somerset T. Bayard Beatty, Administrator, 109 Poplar Avenue, I 
LeRoy A. King, Indiana Wayne the i 
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Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia Wilkes-Barre three 
Invitation for 1942 Convention Mazie C. Gable, Classroom Teacher, 128 W. Gay Street, J four. 
Harrisburg Red Lion 7 I'v 
NEA State Delegates to the Denver Convention June 28 to Joseph D. Gallagher, Administrator, 410 Hazleton famil 
July 2, 1942 National Bank Building, Hazleton tion 
t. Officers of the Association Anna Pike Haas, Classroom Teacher, 7537 E. Tulpe- while 
George E. Walk, President, Dean, Teachers College, hocken Street, Philadelphia hee 
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P ee Harrisburg — Classroom Teacher, 565 Miller Avenue, “ge 
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Fellow Pennsylvanians: 


I am afraid anything I might say on this occasion, after 
the inspiring talk that Col. Hutchinson has given us, would 
be an anticlimax. I really feel at heart that I would like 
to say “amen” to what Col. Hutchinson has said, and close 
the meeting. I have heard a great many speakers during 
the last two or three years in varied positions in life, but I 
never heard anything that I listened to with more interest, 
zeal, and enthusiasm. 

As his title indicates, it might happen here and it can 
happen here. Any suggestion or plan that may seem fan- 
tastic cannot be more fantastic than the schemes and diabolic 
plots that have been committed on humanity in the last 
three years and perpetrated on America within the last 
four. 

I was particularly impressed with what he said about the 
family, and I am going to give you a rather unusual illustra- 
tion that was given to me some ten or twelve years ago 
while I was Lieutenant Governor of Pennsylvania. It con- 
cerns the race of Japanese. I could hardly believe it when 
I heard it but it is a lesson that I believe should be carried 
home to the men and women of America. 

An old Polish priest dropped into my office in Wilkes- 
Barre one afternoon. He was a little fellow, not more than 
five feet three or four inches, and he spoke with a typical 
Polish dialect. 

He asked, “Are you the Vice Governor of Pennsylvania?” 

I answered, “I suppose that would be a proper way of 
designating me but we say ‘Lieutenant Governor.’ What 
business calls you here?” 

“Well,” he said, “I am a missionary and everywhere | 
go I try to visit the most important man I find in that com- 
munity. I heard you were the Vice Governor so I came 
to pay my respects.” 

I asked him who he was and he told me he was a 
Roman Catholic priest whose home had originally been in 
Illinois. “Where have you been?” I asked. 

He said, “I have been a missionary to the Eskimos and 
the Indians and negroes in our own country. I have been 
a missionary in all the countries of South America and for 
years was a missionary in China and Japan. There is only 
one part of the world I have not seen and that is the British 
Isles.” 

“That is a very remarkable experience you have had, to 
see the world in all its phases,” I told him. “Now that 
you have seen so many peoples, tell me what country you 
believe to be strongest and whose people you believe to be 
best.” 

“I would say the Japanese,” he replied. I asked him 
why and he answered, “Over in their country their families 
are like the hen with her little chickens around her. The 
mother hen never lets the little chickens get away from 
that little family group until they reach the age of ma- 
turity, until they are able to stand on their own feet. So 
it is with the Japanese family. But in America, in our 
country, we let them go away even before they have 
reached that point of maturity.” 

That carried home to me, as I listened to Col. Hutchin- 
son’s talk, of the family living as a close unit. We may 
hate the leaders of the Japanese and the militarists of that 
country, but see what a terrific bond they have welded to 
chain the efforts of their country together in the contest 
we are now engaged in, if every family in the Japanese 
empire has that feeling of solidarity and harmony with 
tach other. 
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Out of that experience, as we leave this hall this morning, 
let us, as men and women, as teachers of the youth of this 
State, determine to make more of a family unit of that little 
circle in which we live and the school room over which we 
preside, and the community in which we live. 

The thing we have to make the most precious in the 
world is this spirit of unity and harmony. What is the 
use of talking of unity in the world, in America, in Russia, 
in China or the other nations of the world, nations and 
peoples separated by race, religion, and color, if we fail to 
recognize the necessity of family unity and unity within 
our own communities. That is where it begins. 

There is no group of people in America who have greater 
powers, greater opportunities for persuasion and greater 
responsibilities than the teachers of Pennsylvania. To you 
would be applicable the words of the Scripture, “Hath not 
the potter power over the clay; of the same lump to make 
one vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour.” In 
your hands are the minds of our children and youth, to be 
molded into vessels of character that truly represent the 
spirit of America. 

I could not help thinking, as I sat here, of the contrast 
between last night, when I sat in this room listening to the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, and this morning. Last 
night I was receiving from that orchestra the beauty of the 
harmony spoken in the language of the world . music 

which is always appreciated by all mankind. I am 
sure whatever we say from this platform this morning will 
be received in exactly the same spirit. I feel that we all 
will do our work in the same spirit of harmony as that 
orchestra did theirs last night, to make of Pennsylvania 
and America a homogeneous unit with but one goal, the 
destruction of the dictators of the world and the preserva- 
tion of human freedom and liberty. 

To you Pennsylvanians in this hall today, representing 
as you do a cross section of those who have enjoyed the 
benefits of education, the thing that we have been so 
anxious that all might have—the tools to make life happier 
and better for us—must come the challenge. The spirit of 
Pennsylvania hovers over us, Pennsylvania that was 
established two hundred and fifty years ago by William 
Penn in the hope of the peace to which he felt all 
mankind was entitled, Pennsylvania with her historic places, 
her historic halls, her historic battle fields. In 1941 has 
come the call to the men and women of Pennsylvania. Are 
they worthy of those men and women who preceded them? 

“God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form.” On December 7 the Japanese perpetrated their 
diabolic attack on an outpost of the United States and three 
thousand of our boys were lost, but in a matter of two or 
three hours that act unified one hundred and thirty million 
people in the cause of human freedom. 

Pennsylvania has her heritage. We cannot take it the 
easy way. Life has demonstrated that too well over the 
generations past. It seems the way of our Creator that 
through travail and sorrow and tears we are tempered into 
better men and women. I am sure there will be no better 
group of men and women in Pennsylvania or in the nation 
who will rise to greater heights and greater accomplishments 
than the teaching profession. 

Gird your loins with the spirit of liberty and freedom 
and in this building, with these stars that shine above us, 
let us dedicate ourselves to the hope that they may continue 
to shine more brightly when the day of peace shall come 
to this heartbroken world. 

Thank you and a Happy New Year to you all. 








AMERICA MUST 


AND SMART, TOO, 
IF POSSIBLE 


INCE I received your kindly invitation to speak, a good 
S deal of water has gone over the dams of the Susque- 
hanna River. What I thought of when I received your 
invitation and heard that the theme of the Convention was 
to be “America Must Be Strong” was “America Must Be 
Strong—In Case,” I now think of as “America Must Be 
Strong—Or Else!” 

There is a lot of difference in the two concepts. It is 
like the contrast in the story of the two Swedes who were 
picked up for fighting by the police patrol and taken to the 
magistrate. The magistrate looked at them with pitying 
eyes for they were so badly battered up they seemed to have 
been punished terribly already. He said to one of them, 
“What’s your name?” “Olie Veburg, Your Honor,” he 
was answered. “What’s the origin of this difficulty?” he 
asked. Ollie said, “Can’t say, Your Honor.” 

So the police magistrate turned to the other and said, 
“What’s your name?” He answered, “My name’s Sven 
Larson, Your Honor.” “What’s the origin of the difficulty 
down there?” he was asked. “I don’t understand what 
you mean ‘difficulty’,” Sven replied. “How did the fight 
develop?” Sven answered, “I don’t know what you mean 
‘develop’.” “Well, how did the fight start or begin?” 

“Oh, you mean how it began. I can tell you that,” said 
Sven. “I was walking along in front of Nels Johnson’s 
livery stable. Olie, he shoved me off the sidewalk. So I 
shoved him. Then he hit me in the nose and gave me a 
bloody nose, so I hauled off and hit him in jaw. Then he 
hit me along the side of the head, and I hauled off and 
hit him along the side of the head and knocked him into 
the street. Then he knocks me down, and I get up and 
knock him down and kick him in the slats. Olie goes 
behind the livery stable and gets a neck yoke and hits me 
over the head with it. So I get an axe and I hit him on the 
head with it. Well then, we both got kind of mad and then 
we started to fight.” 


We've Started to Fight 

That was the situation when I was asked to speak at this 
banquet. The United States was trying to engage in a war 
without fighting. Now we’re kind of mad and we've started 
to fight. The United States is ready to fight now, no matter 
how many wars are involved, and none of us have any 
doubt that the United States is strong. We have no doubt 
but that her eventual strength in respect to the war will be 
tremendous, that she will display much greater strength 
than the people of Europe, Asia, and Africa ever dreamed 
of, greater strength than the people of the United States 
ever dreamed of. Some of the bad things that will come 
out of this war will be due to the fact that the United 
States will have to display great strength in this war and 
she will probably display more strength than she really 
needs because that is the nature of the people of the United 
States. 

But unmodified strength is not enough. I do not mean 
to muddle terms or split hairs. But unmodified strength in 
the sense of weight of materials and men and planes and 
bombs and tanks and guns, submarines and destroyers—all 
those things of material strength—all that phase of national 
strength—will not be enough. That kind of being strong 


* A stenotypic report of the address of the dean of the College of 
Education, University of Maryland, at the dinner, December 30, 
during the 1941 PSEA Convention in Harrisburg. 
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will not be enough. Germany is strong that way, but she 
has not been smart along with the strength. That is the 
real reason Germany is going to lose the war. To be strong 
enough to carry on a war without being smart enough to 
finish the war is to be ineffective. 

Therefore, because I want my people, as you do, to be 
intelligent in order to be powerful I speak on the subject— 
“America Must Be Strong—And Smart, Too.” I do not 
mean that in a joking sense. Perhaps if I had spoken some 
months ago on this topic I might have been able to put more 
jokes into it but that last—‘‘And Smart, Too, If Possible’— 
is the most important part. 


We Can Criticize 

It is hard to suggest the educational efforts we need in 
order to be “smart too, if possible,” without seeming to 
criticize the material war efforts of the country, and if you 
sense that I am criticizing I hope you will not judge me 
harshly. One of the reasons we are willing to fight for the 
United States is because the United States is the place where 
we can make criticism, where we still try to collect all the 
judgments from the mass of citizens. If you think any of 
my suggestions are wrong, I want you to remember there 
are two million fellow teachers and one hundred and thirty 
million fellow citizens who can say they are wrong. That 
is one of the great reasons why the United States is a coun- 
try for which we are proud to fight. 

It is impossible, furthermore, to consider some of the 
educational jobs brought about by a condition of war with- 
out considering the military objectives of war. I do not 
claim to be a military expert. I do not claim to be a mili- 
tary commentator—although when I read some of them it 
appears to me that one does not require much technical 
knowledge of war to be a military commentator. 

At one time I had first-hand experience with war and 
like all of you, I followed what appears to me to be the 
second phase. The 1919-1939 phase as well as the present 
phase all seems a part of the Great War that started in 1914 
and of which the 1914-1919 phase was only the first, the 
beginning of things. 

In my opinion, that war which began in 1914 will end 
not''when our people are merely strong enough to end it, 
but when our people are smart enough to end it. Hard as 
it is to think it, the people who eventually will have to be 
smart enough actually and finally to end this war will in- 
clude not only Pennsylvanians and Marylanders, and Amer- 
cans of the United States and the Americans of the other 
countries in the western hemisphere, and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and Scandinavians and the Dutch 
and the Czechs and the Yugoslavs and the Poles and the 
Greeks and the Russians, but those people—our people— 
who will eventually have to end this war finally and prop 
erly will also include the brown rice growers of Japan and 
the wheat farmers of Italy and the factory workers of 
Germany. If we do not believe that those people will be 
included, then I think we will not have been actually smart 
enough to end this war and end it properly. 

Parenthetically, I would like to mention that I have 
noticed as one of the first war educational efforts of the 
federal government, a poster in the post office which de 
picts four German soldiers in a poisonous fashion. These 
must be a special group of German soldiers, like none I ever 
saw in battle and I met all kinds on the field of battle—a 
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special kind of German that exists only in the propaganda 
imagination of someone in Washington. If that poster 
which I see in the post office represents the type of educa- 
tion for war which someone in authority in the federal 
government believes to be necessary to make people smart 
and motivated enough for war, then somebody who au- 
thorized that poster knows very little about education and 
very little about the processes necessary to get people like 
the Americans of the United States ready for war. 


Peace Is Won by Intelligence and Good Will 


Battles are not won by such posters. Battles are won by 
speed and concentrated power, and wars are won by the 
weight of men and weapons at the proper point and the 
proper places. Peace is won—real peace is won—only by 
making available every possible ounce of intelligence and 
good will you can find and develop among all the peoples 
in the world. 

That is a job for teachers, teachers who are the engineers 
of intelligence and good will. Teachers who are not first 
and foremost engineers of intelligence and good will are 
pedagogic mechanics such as those who fill the Third 
Reich today. 

At the outset let’s look at the simple but astounding 
fact that thousands upon thousands of young men in this 
country are being rejected for military service because they 
cannot meet the fourth-grade educational requirement of the 
United States army. To date we have rejected these men for 
no other reason. But most of these men can be educated 
and equipped rapidly by intensive instruction. There are 
officers in the United States army, and we see some of them 
in this room tonight, who are trained schoolmen, profes- 
sional schoolmen. These officers, with the help of the en- 
listed men with the same training, can educate these men. 
They can be taught military construction for work in the 
labor battalion, they can be taught to use a rifle, a hand 
grenade, they can be taught to read and write. They can be 
taught the few simple arithmetical principles they need, the 
principles of hygiene and sanitation. They can acquire a 
knowledge of geography and history and government of 
their country and thus be added to the reservoir of our 
military manpower. When the war ends they will have 
acquired fundamental education that will add to the weight 
and quality of our national life. Here is one chance to be 
smarter than we are at present and eventually be stronger 
if we operate in terms of strength alone. 

Of these rejectees for educational deficiencies twenty per 
cent, | am informed, in some states are negroes. I don’t 
know all the reasons why this rejection should be so high 
among the negroes. You all know some of the reasons but 
no one of us knows all the reasons. We do know, however, 
that one of the reasons is founded in the fact that the states 
of this country that have the greatest educational burden 
have the least wealth and also have the largest negro popu- 
lations. 

Federal grants for special vocational education and agri- 
cultural vocational purposes through the WPA, the CCC, the 
NYA, for general adult education have aimed to advance 
vast sums of money, but we still shy away from federal 
grants to the school systems of the United States. 

And so in times of war we find that twenty per cent of 
young men in certain areas of our country are not literate 
to the fourth-grade level. Is it important to me that an 
Alabama negro boy, willing, eager, and able to serve his 
country, a boy like many of the negro troopers who made 
0 enviable records for themselves during the Great War 
in the New York 15th Infantry Division should be rejected 
because Alabama did not offer educational opportunities to 
him and did not enforce the compulsory education laws in 
his favor? Is that important to me, a Marylander and a 
white man? Perhaps not, as a Marylander and a white 
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man, but as a citizen of the United States it is important 
to me. As a citizen of a country engaged in a war when 
every last ounce of mental and physical ability will perhaps 
be needed, as the father of a college boy who has lately 
been not in college but working with a pick and shovel in a 
far-off island of the Pacific to build a military outpost for 
the United States and who may at this moment be facing 
the bombers of the Axis, I am rather keenly conscious that 
we citizens of the United States should not only long ago 
have repaired that Alabama disability but should make the 
necessary trifling grant to Alabama to make it possible for 
her to reduce this educational disability in the immediate 
future. 

It is the old cry that federal grants to education mean 
federal control of the system. But that doesn’t make my 
heart miss a single beat any more. It used to but it doesn’t 
any more. The federal government is only our government, 
isn’t it? It will interfere as much or little as we want it to, 
won't it? It will be just as bureaucratic and dictatorial as 
we want it to be, won’t it? Or is it our government? I 
cannot understand this old argument any more. It is ridicu- 
lous to think, in my opinion, that we have any more 
bureaucracy than we want, that our government is any more 
dictatorial than we want. When this war is finished, | 
predict that we will see more clearly than today that the 
tough question, the really hard question is not so much 
how bad our federal government might be as how intelli- 
gent are the voters who select our representatives in the 
federal government. 

So far we haven’t done much in the area of education 
under national defense. We have the beginning of a na- 
tional civilian defense organization headed by a very able 
man who has at least one other full-time job and several 
other part-time jobs, assisted by a very able lady who at 
least has one other full-time job. I speak with full apprecia- 
tion of the ability, courage, and self-sacrifice of Mayor 
LaGuardia and Mrs. Roosevelt and their associates in the 
civilian defense organization so far as I know about them, 
but I maintain that here is a tremendous job, mostly edu- 
cational in character, which needs the direction of techni- 
cally qualified persons capable of being on the job sixteen 
hours a day and seven days a week if necessary. I do not 
hesitate to say that I could name five educators from Penn- 
sylvania who could head civilian defense, if an educator 
should head it, but it is without question that a full-time 
administrator should be head of national civilian defense. 
Wendell Willkie is still available for a job. I did not vote 
for Willkie but he is the kind of administrator we should 
have in mind. 

As to the types of educational organizations under civilian 
defense, we have health. Jay B. Nash is one of the greatest 
authorities on recreation and health in the country. Draft 
Jay B. Nash and give him a full-time job in the national 
civilian defense organization. 

We have nutritional educational programs and programs 
on consumer education problems, and yet the only con- 
sumer expert the United States had in an important posi- 
tion was Harriet Elliott who resigned recently because she 
could not get much done in the job she had. 

Of course, the educational efforts needed for civilian 
defense will be set in motion—I am sure of that and you 
are sure of that. My point is that it will be smarter if we 
get these things going faster than if we fumble and try to 
get them going in a-political, part-time, amateurish sort 
of way. 

We have in the armed forces of the United States ap- 
proximately two million men and we are putting in a great 
deal more general education along with the technical train- 
ing than was ever given before. This is very important to 
the people of the United States. I know the officers are 
conscious of its importance. A type of education is being 
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given these boys which is very different from the instruc- 
tion which once characterized ninety per cent of the mili- 
tary education of this country, and I speak as one who 
was under the influence of this instruction for four years. 
Today I know from what the army officers tell me and 
from what I have seen myself that the program of tech- 
nical training and military education is much better carried 
out than ever before. 


Education, the First Defense 

However, in this period of war effort we must not over- 
look the greater army of many more millions of boys and 
girls, men and women, adults in the schools of this country 
extending all the way from the elementary schools to the 
universities and night classes. The education given to this 
army throughout the United States is inadequate. You may 
truthfully say it is a tremendous enterprise that overshadows 
the education given in any other part of the world, but it is 
still inadequate. It is not enough for the highest efforts 
we want in winning the war and not enough for the highest 
efforts we must have for a peace-time when we shall invoke 
the energies of the people to peaceful purposes, in the same 
clear-cut way those energies are now being devoted to war- 
time purposes. We must improve and extend the edu- 
cational opportunities open to the people of the United 
States so that those opportunities will be much more equal 
for all peoples, higher and finer than are current today. 

One night nineteen hundred and thirty-two years ago 
Augustus Caesar, ruler of what was then most of the 
civilized world, paced his quarters in sleeplessness and 
anguish. As he walked back and forth he cried, “Quin- 
tilius Varus, give me back my legions!” But his legions 
were never returned to him for far to the north Quintilius 
Varus had led these legions to overwhelming disaster. To 
the Roman officials and to Augustus Caesar this was cause 
for great anxiety. They were worried for to their minds 
the outcome of the war being fought on the boundaries of 
the then Roman world boiled down to the necessity that 
the legions should be strong. So by one means or another 
they secured more legions and these legions defended the 
boundaries of the Roman empire. After the year 9, for 
two centuries after the Christian era, they maintained rel- 
ative peace long after losing the Roman legions at Teuto- 
berger Wald, but the real cause for worry about the 
Roman empire was one which neither the ruler nor the 
people of Rome recognized. It was the simple but crucial 
question of what the skills, attitudes, and knowledge of 
each individual Roman citizen should be. The Roman 
rulers and masters worried about their legions for defense, 
their weapons and military transports and equipment, the 
money for defense, but they did not know about the prob- 
lem of how people can change their ways and organize 
their methods more effectively in order to achieve the great- 
est results. They did not recognize that their first worry 
should have been national education and for that reason the 
Roman world was doomed in the year 9. 


Strong, but Not Smart 

They were strong, but they weren’t smart, too, and they 
were doomed, not because the barbarians to the north wiped 
out the legions of Quintilius Varus but because the people 
of Rome did not see the greatest war problem and so Ro- 
man society developed within itself the seeds of its own 
decay. The Roman people forgot that a nation, no matter 
how much wisdom is attributed to its rulers, cannot be 
wiser than the developed intelligence of its individual cit- 
izens all put together, that a nation, no matter how clever 
its chiefs or how great their skills, is no greater than the 
sum of the skills of each citizen. A nation no matter how 
great the character and sweeping the vision of the leaders 
cannot carry out purposes greater and higher than the com- 
bined purposes of each individual man, woman, and child 
within the boundaries of that nation. 
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So Roman society entered upon its peaceful autumn, 
The quality of citizenship and its skills and attitudes de. 
clined. While the frontiers were guarded, while the Ro. 
mans thought their defense system was working well, sud. 
denly their way of life crumbled of its own accord. 

I suppose we might consider, if it were not a matter you 
have already considered, what things we fight for in time 
of war, whether we fight for territory or for material re. 
sources, or just what we fight for. Think—what are the 
things we actually fight for? What are the eventualities 
back there, clear back behind all the obvious things, that 
we fight for? When you look at those things, no matter 
what disguise you see them in you will see an educational 
problem, something produced by the engineers of intel- 
ligence and good will, not pedagogic mechanics. It is easy 
to say the kind of education you need costs money and we 
need the moneys for guns, but in the modern world as in 
the days of Augustus Caesar money is symbolic of the 
organized efforts of the people. Education costs effort. 
Guns cost effort. Planes cost effort. Good government 
costs effort, and the more efficient and well organized and 
intelligent the effort the lower the eventual cost. 

Education of a purposeful kind is the greatest cost re. 
ducer in organized society. If we want a powerful people 
for a strong war defense effort we cannot afford to be 
legion wise and school foolish. 





Greetings 
By Francis B. Haas 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The Pennsylvania State Education Association held its 
first meeting in Harrisburg in 1852 with an attendance 
of twenty-four. This 1941 convention now in session repre. 
sents directly a membership of nearly 60,000. The national 
emergency presents our association with a unique opportun- 
ity for service which at the same time emphasizes and makes 
real the responsibilities inherent in our profession. 

Within the month of December, 1941, war was declared 
upon the United States. Within the month of December, 
1941, we celebrated the birth of the World’s greatest spirit 
ual personality—the personality identified with the ideal 
of the brotherhood of man—the ideal which as we move 
towards it logically results in democracy. Within the month 
of December, 1941, we celebrated the anniversary of the Bil 
of Rights, the formal constitutional instrument that reflect 
our effort to perpetuate in formal government the ideal of 
the brotherhood of man. Within the month of December, 
1941, in fact today, we are meeting as officials of that insti 
tution which our society holds and which we believe ‘ 
basically the bulwark of democracy. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Convention, I ask you t 
reflect upon these four significant situations and to ponder 
their inter-relations. Education in the United States now 
meets its greatest challenge. We are responsible for tht 
maintenance of the normal educational pattern which, ! 
our theory of education in a democracy is true, is basic fo: 
the perpetuation of that democracy. In addition to this, we 
must superimpose on the basic pattern another pattern thé 
develops from the immediate and urgent needs of nation? 
defense. Therefore, we must re-evaluate the basic patter! 
in order to remove anything that might interfere with tht 
superimposed pattern. 





In addition to these formal responsibilities, the very natut 
of our leadership places upon us broad obligations in th 
field of Civilian Defense. A wide variety of activities need 
to advance national defense already challenges our let 
efforts. In Pennsylvania we are meeting this challeng 
I count it a great privilege to be permitted to join with yo 
in meeting the challenge of the difficult days ahead. Mi 
best wishes for your success. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The New President Accepts 
| pesipinacnti GILBERT has tactfully reminded me that 


we are approaching the close of 1941. He asks me not 
to forget that while it is a delightful custom to ring the 
New Year in, it would be out of order to talk the old year 
out! 

The first thing a demagogue learns is that it is easier to 
frighten one thousand people than to educate one. We 
should not be frightened. That is the attitude of the 
alarmist, a defeatist attitude. If we are educated we ought 
to be sternly realistic and face facts about the situation that 
confronts us. Democracy is in peril, education is shaken 
from stem to stern and our old moorings are swept away. 
Culture and civilization are tottering, barbarism is on the 
rampage. This is true, but it is not the complete picture. 
On the one side is disillusionment and despair. On the 
other is faith, hope, and the eternal verities. Justice is not 
dead, she is only slumbering. Will our democracy survive? 
This is a question we ought to be ashamed to ask. Yes, a 
thousand times yes! Embattled democracy and education 
are not only going to survive, they are going to march on 
unabashed and unafraid. 

This priceless heritage of ours must not merely be re- 
tained. It must be enriched, made a living, vital thing, a 
dynamic all-pervasive force. 

If the Pennsylvania State Education Association confronts 
a bewildering situation, it enjoys the challenge of unpre- 
cedented opportunity. 

We must be realistic. We need not and should not, on 
the other hand, be alarmists. You cannot conceive, nor 
can I, the potentialities of an organization representing sixty 
thousand teachers—which according to my information is 
the largest body of its kind in the world. What cannot 
we do for education if we maintain our solidarity and exer- 
cise our influence for fairness, dignity, and self-respect. 

Let us resolve to submerge individual differences and 
opinions and place the common welfare of all above per- 
sonal aggrandizement, to drop artificial differentiations be- 
tween departments and one another. Let us show the 
world what can be achieved under God for human welfare 
by American educators devoted and consecrated to high 
and noble aims. Let our motto be “Special privileges to 
none, fairness and right dealing for all.” 

For me, I am only an humble instrument for your pur- 
poses. I approach my task, not in a spirit of personal 
exultation but with appreciation of the sober and somber 
responsibilities ahead. This undertaking would be im- 
possible did I not have the consciousness of your sym- 
pathy and support. Let me express my profound gratitude 
to you for your mark of confidence and esteem. May the 
year 1942 close with the consciousness of a huge task 
worthily done. May this year be a fit successor to the 
efficient administration of my predecessor, Levi Gilbert. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association slogan for 
next year will be “Peace, security and education for Penn- 
sylvania and America.” In the words of Tiny Tim, “God 
bless us every one.” 


—Gerorce E. Watk, Philadelphia. 


a 


A POPULAR government without popular information 
or the means of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce 
or a tragedy, or, perhaps both. Knowledge will forever 
govern ignorance; and a people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives——James Madison. 
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San Francisco—AASA 


HE 1942 convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators, San Francisco, February 21-26, 
will have as its theme, “Education for a Free People.” 

General sessions during the convention will be devoted 
to education and government, morale building, a good 
neighbor program, education and reconstruction following 
the war, and education for a free people. The school’s 
responsibility for improving the health and physical fitness 
of the American people is the subject on which the current 
yearbook is being published and will be discussed at one 
of the general sessions. 

Unusually strong programs will be offered on Thursday, 
the last day of the convention. At the morning session 
“America’s Destiny” will be the topic. In the afternoon half 
a dozen of America’s leading educators will talk on different 
topics of education and youth. 

In preparation for this program a seminar under the 
leadership of A. L. Threlkeld ‘will spend two afternoons 
studying and clarifying the issues. 

A more extended description of other program features 
appears on pages 8 and 9g of the January, 1942, issue of the 
JournaL of the National Education Association. 

Final decision to hold the convention in San Francisco 
was made by the Executive Committee meeting in Wash- 
ington, January 4. At that time it unanimously reaffirmed 
its decision to proceed with the San Francisco convention 
as originally planned. 


The Pennsylvania breakfast will be held on Tuesday 
morning, February 24, at 7:30 o'clock in the French Parlor 
of the Palace Hotel. 


The President-elect for 1942-43 of the AASA is Homer 
W. Anderson, superintendent of the schools of St. Louis. 
He will be inaugurated at one of the sessions held Feb- 
ruary 21. 


National League of Teaches Associations 


The National League of Teachers Associations will meet 
in conjunction with the American Association of School 
Administrators in San Francisco, February 21-26. Head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Whitcomb where on Sunday, 
February 22, a reception will be held at 5:00 p.m. Other 
meetings to be held are: Monday, February 23—confer- 
ence at 2:00 P.M. on Teacher Education; Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 24—breakfast at 8:00 a.m. and conference at 4:00 
p.M. on Problems in the National Crisis. 


Helen F. Holt, 1543-B Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda, 
California, is president. 


Work-Study-Play Activities 


The National Council on Work-Study-Play Activities will 
hold a breakfast meeting in San Francisco on Monday, 
February 23, at 7:30 a.m. in the Tapestry Room of the 
Palace Hotel. H. G. Masters of Pittsburgh, the national 
chairman, will preside. The topic is Instructional Ad- 
vantages in Types of School Organizations and the speaker 
will be Earl A. Dimmick, associate superintendent, ele- 
mentary education, Pittsburgh. Following the topic will 
be general discussion. 





The school system should be thought of as society’s chief 
formal agency to develop in its people the vision, the creative- 
ness, and discipline which will enable them to lead noble 
personal lives—Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
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The New PSEA President 


George E. Walk, 
dean of Teachers 
College, Temple Uni- 


versity, for twenty- 
three years, was 
elected President of 


the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 


at the 1941 PSEA 
Convention. Doctor 
Walk has been dean 


of the Teachers Col- 
lege since the College 
was formed. 

For the past two 
years Doctor Walk 
has been president of 
the department of 
higher education and 
; a member of the 
Executive Council of the PSEA. His wide interest in edu- 
cation is evidenced by the number of organizations in 
which he participates as a member: American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA, PSEA, National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, Phi Epsilon Kappa, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Phi Beta Kappa. 

Doctor Walk was graduated from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity with the Bachelor of Arts degree and from Teachers 
College at Columbia University with the degree of Master 
of Arts. He was a fellow in the school of education of 
New York University, from which institution he received 
his Doctorate of Philosophy. In 1935 Juniata College con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Doctor Walk was a teacher and principal in the public 
schools of Ohio, then a fellow at Ohio Wesleyan and later 
professor of Ancient Languages at West Virginia Wesleyan 
College. He then went to the Philippines where he served 
as deputy division superintendent of public instruction for 
one year and division superintendent for eight years. 

On his return to the States, he served for two years as 
director of training and head of the department of educa- 
tion at the State Teachers College, Edinboro. He then 
became assistant to the dean of the school of education at 
New York University. This was followed by four years 
of experience as principal of the training department of the 
State Teachers College at Paterson, New Jersey. In 1918 
he became the director of teacher placement for the U. S. 
Office of Education from which position he was called to 
become professor of education and dean of the Teachers 
College, Temple University. 

Three years ago, Doctor Walk celebrated his twentieth 
anniversary as dean of the Teachers College. At a testi- 
monial dinner given for him then he expressed his philoso 
phy of education. We are glad to quote the philosophy of 
our new president as stated at that time: “The students must 
learn to adapt and adjust themselves to continually chang- 
ing situations. Wide social understanding, therefore, is 
more important than classroom technique for students pre- 
paring to teach today. The teacher tomorrow must realize 
his responsibilities to democracy and must give his best to a 
persistent never-ending campaign of education for the secur- 
ity and permanence of our institutions.” 

—————e —__ —__ 

Much more happiness is to be found in the world than 
gloomy eyes discover.—Friedrich Nietzsche 

josndashaliiainiannle 





Gerorce E. WALK 


In the last analysis love is only the reflection of a man’s 
own worthiness from other men.—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Executive Council 
No. IX—December 30, 1941 


The 1941 Executive Council held its final meeting when 
it met for breakfast in the Plantation, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, at 7:00 a.m., December 30. All members ex- 
cept one were present. John A. Dodds, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Walter L. Philips, treasurer, were guests. 

President Gilbert presided while the following business 
was transacted: 

1. Approved the official ballot as presented in proof by 
the printer 
Approved the payment of one-half of the attorney's 
fee in the legal case of Genevieve Loftus, Old Forge 
3. Voted to continue the services of Lewis F. Adler, 

attorney, from January 1, 1942, to July 1, 1942, on the 

same basis and rate as at present 

4. Received a report of the sub-committee on Programs 
for Local Branches and Teacher Training  Institu- 
tions, C. O. Williams of State College, chairman, as 
presented by Mr. Boehm. Mr. Boehm spoke of the 
tentative report as being excellent and reported the 
request that the committee be continued, that the 
name be changed to Committee on Professional Ac- 
tivities for Faculties and Students in Teacher Educa. 
tion Institutions, and that two members be added to 
the Committee. 

The request was approved 

Received an expression of appreciation from President 
Gilbert for the many courtesies and cooperation which 
he had received from the individual members of the 
Council. The Council, in turn, thanked President 
Gilbert for his capable leadership and wished him 
every success in the future 

6. At 8:25 a.M., the 1941 Executive Council adjourned 

sine die. 


iS) 


Vi 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 





Emergency Committee on Salaries 


HE Emergency Committee on Salaries, appointed by 

President Levi Gilbert in December, held its first meet- 
ing, December 20, at PSEA Headquarters. Personnel of 
this Committee is: George W. Anderson, Meadville; Pearl 
Averett, Shavertown; Andrew J. Cox, Scranton; Stephen 
E. Elinsky, West Chester; George Gould, Pittsburgh; Leo 
E. Harrold, Brentwood; Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia; 
Arthur M. Stull, Ebensburg, and Carl E. Whipple, Chair 
man, Altoona. . 

All members except one were present. President Gilbert, 
Raymond C,. Webster and A. Clair Moser of Headquarters 
Staff sat with the Committee. 

In its study the Committee considered the following: 

1. The action of the Legislative Committee requesting 
the appointment of a Salary Committee and the action 
of the Executive Council which authorized President 
Gilbert to appoint such a Committee 
Copies of President Gilbert’s letter to the Governor 
and to Presidents of Local Branches 
3. Information concerning the salary 

state and nation 
4. The need for definite action by the Committee prior 
to the special session legislature 

The Committee voted in favor of sending a letter 
to PSEA local legislative committees requesting them 
to present the salary problem to the members of the 
General Assembly. 
Communications from various 
regard to the salary question. 

Respectfully submitted, 


A Cratr Moser, Secretary. 
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Leaves of Absence for 


Military Service 
By Lewis F. ApLer 
Attorney for PSEA, Harrisburg 


N ANTICIPATION of the urgent need for the services 

of teachers in the military forces of our country the 
legislature provided by Act 282, approved August 1, 1941, 
P, L. 744, certain benefits to employees of school districts 
called into military service. Many requests have been re- 
ceived by the Pennsylvania State Education Association for 
an interpretation of this legislation. A digest of the pro- 
visions of the act is, therefore, submitted for the informa 
tion of our members. 

The pertinent provisions are as follows: 

1. The employee, while in military service, shall be con- 
sidered as continuing in the service of the school district 
for which he was last working prior to the assignment to 
military or naval service. 

2. If the employee shall have been in the service of the 
district for a period of not less than one year prior to the 
entry into military service, he shall, within thirty days of 
the receipt of notice of the call for service, send a copy of 
the call to the Secretary of the school board. 

3. The Secretary shall verify the information and, upon 
verification, shall record the same in the records of the 
board and notify the employee. 

4. Without further action by the board, the employee 
inducted into military service shall be considered on leave 
for the duration; providing, however, the employee shall 
agree in writing to return to employment for a period of 
not less than one school year after his discharge from 
service. 

5. During the leave his contract with the district shall 
continue in effect and, upon his discharge from service, 
he shall be returned to the same position or a similar posi- 
tion from which the leave of absence was granted. 

6. During the leave the board shall pay to the dependent 
wife, child, children, parent or parents of the employee the 
difference between his regular salary and the salary paid 
any substitute engaged because of the leave; provided, 
however, such payments shall not exceed one-half of the 
employee’s regular salary nor more than $2,000 per annum. 
Provided further, that the dependents shall not receive more 
than the difference between the military or naval pay, in- 
cluding commutation and allowance of the employee, and 
the regular salary the employee would have received if 
performing his duties as a teacher. 

7. Increments shall accrue during the leave. 

8. The school district shall pay into the School Employes’ 
Retirement Fund, in addition to the contribution required 
to be paid by it, the amount of contribution required to be 
paid by the employee. Where, however, part of the salary 
of the employee is payable to his dependents, the school 
district shall deduct from the part of the salary so payable 
all moneys paid by it to the Retirement Fund on account of 
the employee’s contribution. 

9. The leave shall be considered service to the district in 
ascertaining seniority rights and credits for sabbatical leave. 
The leave, however, is not a sabbatical leave. 

10. If, during the leave, a qualified substitute is employed, 
the school district shall receive the full amount of State 
contribution as if the employee were actually engaged in 
the service of the district. 

11, All rights acquired by the person on leave pertaining 
to eligibility listings are preserved. If the name of a person 
on leave for military service shall be reached upon an 
eligibility list he shall be appointed to such position as if 
he were available for actual service and he shall be so 
notified by the Secretary of the school board. 


Southeastern District President 


M. Wesley Detwiler, assistant 
superintendent of Montgomery 
County schools, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District of PSEA at the meet- 
ing of its House of Delegates in 
December. He will take office the 
first of April. 

Mr. Detwiler is a graduate of 
Ursinus College with the degree 
of B.S., and of the University of 
Pennsylvania with the degree of 
M.A. His experience includes the 
principalship of the Kulpsville 
schools, 1921-23; supervising prin- 
cipalship of the Whitemarsh Township, Montgomery 
County, schools, 1923-28; and assistant superintendent, ele- 
mentary supervisor, Montgomery County, 1928-42. 

He has served educational organizations in the capacity of 
secretary of the Montgomery County Education Associa- 
tion and as chairman of the supervisory committee of the 
Montgomery County Teachers’ Federal Credit Union. 


Other Officers Elected 


The other officers elected by the House of Delegates of 
the Southeastern District are: 
Vice-President, G. Arthur Stetson, West Chester 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hollis Lachat, Doylestown 
Representative to PSEA Executive Council, John B. Geis- 
singer, North Wales 


———_ =o 





M. Wes.ey DETWILER 


12. The act applies to any employee inducted into military 
or naval service, whether prior or subsequent to the effective 
date of this act. 

The following is a suggested form of a letter to be sent 
to the Secretary of the board of the school district in the 
event a leave is requested under the above act: 


Dear Sir: 


The undersigned has received notice to report for 
service in the military forces of the United States of 
America, a copy of which notice is hereto attached. It 
is requested that a leave of absence be granted me in 
accordance with the provisions of Act 282, approved 
the rst day of August, 1941. It is further requested 
that the benefits to which I may be entitled be pay- 


able to (dependent wife, child or 
children, or dependent parent or parents, as the case 
may be). 


I hereby agree that, upon termination of the leave, 
I shall return to my employment in the 
School District for a period of not less than one school 
year. 
Yours very truly, 


This legislation reflects the desire of the public to assist 
members of the teaching profession who are called to mili- 
tary service. It is to be noted that there will be no financial 
burden imposed upon the school district since reimburse- 
ment for the position continues so long as a qualified sub- 
stitute is employed because of a military leave. Under 
present emergency conditions, it is likely that teachers sub- 
ject to call for military service will be given a very limited 
time to enable them to adjust their affairs. It is, therefore, 
hoped that teachers, administrators, and boards, who will 
be called upon to deal with military leaves, will find some 
assistance from advance knowledge of and familiarity with 
the basic provisions of the foregoing act. 
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Northeastern District President 


James R. Gilligan, superintend- 
ent of Dunmore schools, was 
elected president of the Northeast- 
ern Convention District at its 
meeting November 14, 15. Mr. 
Gilligan has served the Associa- 
tion in a number of capacities, 
the chief of which was the chair- 
manship of the Committee on 
Tenure in 1931, 1932, and 1933. 

Superintendent Gilligan is a 
graduate of Dunmore High School, 
of the Pennsylvania State College 
with the A.B. degree, and of the 
University of Pennsylvania with 
the A.M. degree. He taught in State College High School, 
was teacher and coach at Bellefonte High School, and ele- 
mentary principal in Scranton before being elected super- 
intendent of Dunmore schools in 1926. He is a life mem- 
ber of PSEA and of NEA. 





JaMEs R. GILLIGAN 





Northeastern Convention District 


¥ fe38 seventeenth annual convention of the Northeastern 
Convention District, meeting in Scranton, November 
14 and 15, heard two well-known speakers—Channing 
Pollock, playwright, author, and lecturer, and George Field- 
ing Eliot, authority on military science, author, and lecturer. 
The annual dinner, served at the Hotel Jermyn, was well 
attended. Robert E. Dawson, vice-principal of West Scran- 
ton Junior High School, was chairman for dinner arrange- 
ments. 
Officers 
The president of the district, Andrew J. Cox, presided 
while the following were elected as the officers for 1941-42: 
President, James R. Gilligan, Dunmore 
Secretary, Molly R. Lawier, Jessup 
Representative to PSEA Executive Council, Mrs. Ella F. 
McConnell, Wilkes-Barre 


Resolutions 

The Convention strongly advocates such defense prepara- 
tion as will make the United States fully able to protect 
itself against any aggressor. 

We renew our pledge to further the promotion of Ameri- 
canism and democracy in our schools. We condemn all 
subversive propaganda which tends to undermine our de- 
mocratic ideals. Further that our association condemns all 
groups and activities that tend to hinder or disrupt the 
National Defense Program. 

The Convention urges that all educational activities pro- 
moted and financed by the Federal Government be ad- 
ministered through the United States Office of Education 
and the constituted public school authorities of the local 
school districts of the several states and territories. 

We reiterate our approval of the educational policies of 
Francis B. Haas, our State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and promise our continued support of his program 
for educational advancement in the state of Pennsylvania. 

The Northeastern Convention District compliments Dr. 
Haas on his skillful handling of the difficult teacher-tenure 
cases. 

The State Executive Council should urge that bodies adopt- 
ing books, for use in public schools, do so, upon the recom- 
mendation of committees composed of teachers, who are 
adequately trained and regularly employed by the school 
districts. 

Whereas, the cost of living has increased to such an 
alarming degree, be it resolved, that the State Legislature in 


February, 1942 


its extraordinary session, enact legislation providing for such 
appropriations to the local districts for teachers’ salaries as 
will meet the increased cost of living. 

The officers of this Association request Governor James 
to include this legislation in his call to the Legislature. 

The Northeastern Convention District of the PSEA ex. 
presses its appreciation to the Scranton school district, the 
superintendent of schools, to all committees, and to all 
others who contributed to the success of the Seventeenth 
Annual Convention. The members of the convention join 
in this expression of thanks for the hospitality and courtesy 
extended to them. 





Education Conference 
STC, West Chester 


\WAGIDUCATION and the Present Emergency” will be 

the theme of the joint education conference to be 
held at the State Teachers College at West Chester, on 
Friday, February 13. 

The subjects of the conference will include administra- 
tion, art, English, health and physical education, language, 
music, safety, social studies, and rural education. The con- 
ference will open with Registration in the Philips Me- 
morial Building, followed by sectional meetings from 2:15 
p.M. until 4:30 p.m. Three clinics, the reading clinic, 
the psychology clinic, and the speech clinic, will be con- 
ducted throughout the afternoon. To conclude the ac- 
tivities of the day, a banquet will be held in the Recreation 
Hall of the Philips Memorial Building. 

Delegates from Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Montgomery, 
and Philadelphia Counties are invited to attend. 

George Cressman, head of the education department of 
the State Teachers College, has acted as the chairman of 
the planning committee. The following people are respon- 
sible for the program to be presented: Grace McCarthy, 
head of the English department; Charles W. Heathcote, 
head of the social studies department; Earl Sykes, member 
of the education department; Clyde T. Saylor, superin- 
tendent of Chester County; Carl G. Leech, superintendent 
of Delaware County; Charles Boehm, superintendent of 
Bucks County; Allen C. Harman, assistant county superin- 
tendent of Montgomery County; H. R. Vanderslice, district 
superintendent of Coatesville; H. O. Dietrich, district super- 
intendent of Norristown; J. Layton Moore, supervising prin- 
cipal of Ridley Park; and Joseph Neidig, supervising prin- 
cipal of Quakertown. 





Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League 
ia 1942 music lists of required contest numbers for 


the annual inter-school music competitions are now 
available. All contest music is composed by Americans and 
includes works by William Schuman, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Gaylord Yost, Deems Taylor, Harland C. Mitchell, 
Arthur Pryor, Ernest Williams, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
Harvey Gaul, Roy Harris, Morten Luvaas, Hummel Fish- 
burn, et al. 

An addendum to the Debate Handbook relating to the 
military training question is available on request. Next 
year’s debate topic will relate to one of the following four 
fields of interest: post-war world organization, permanent 
price control policy, the government’s relation to labor prob- 
lems, or the means of meeting the post-war economic situ- 
ation. 

For information and bulletins relating to the League’ 
program, communicate with the executive secretary, C. 
Stanton Belfour, at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Defense Savings Program, 
Pittsburgh Schools 


The Defense Savings Program of 
the Pittsburgh public schools was 
launched to comply with the re- 
quest of the Office of Education in 
Washington, D. C., that the schools 
throughout the United States of 
America adopt a plan for Defense 
Savings. By Act of Congress, ap- 
proved by the President in 1941, 
the program was inaugurated to 
function under a joint committee 
from the Office of the Treasury 
and the Office of Education, known 
as the Defense Savings Staff. This 
group is headed by the Honorable 
Harold H. Graves who directs its activities. Regarding 
the importance of this work the schools were requested 
to undertake, President Roosevelt has said, “What the 
schools do may prove, in the long run, to be more decisive 
than any other factor in preserving the form of govern- 
ment we cherish.” The Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker, writes, “The schools of our country con- 
stitute the public institution created by government for the 
education of all the people. They are, therefore, the greatest 
single agency for inculcating the ideals of democracy, and 
for teaching the practices to be followed in realizing them.” 

On Monday, September 8, Ben G. Graham, superintend- 
ent of the Pittsburgh public schools, appointed Helen E. 
Wilson to take charge of the program in the Pittsburgh 
schools. Miss Wilson went to Washington the following 
week and met with members of the Defense Savings Staff 
to study the plans which were then being formulated for 
the schools. At this time the department was preparing 
a publication entitled “Total Defense” to be used as a text 
in the high schools. Pittsburgh schools were permitted the 
use of the galley proof of this book, and, after simplifying 
the material, printed it under the title, “This Is My 
America.” The book was illustrated and printed by the 
students in Connelley Vocational High School and is being 
used as textual material in the fifth and sixth grades of 
the schools. The purpose of this Defense Primer is to give 
the younger student an intelligent picture of the Defense 
Program now operating under the United States Govern- 
ment, to arouse in each child a desire to bear his share 
of responsibility in this great program, and to instill in 
him a deep regard for the American way of life so that he 
may be proud of his country’s institutions and be willing to 
protect and defend its sacred privileges. 

Procedures for the campaign in Pittsburgh schools in- 


cluded: 

(a) The superintendent’s letter of instructions to principals 

(b) Letter to parents acquainting them with the plan to sell 
stamps in the schools 

(c) Permission cards to be sent home for the signature of 
the parent giving consent for students to purchase 
stamps, and assuming the responsibility in case of any 
loss of stamps or money 

(d) Coin envelopes which students might use to carry the 
stamps home. The stamp albums are kept at home for 
safety 

(e) Forms for salesmen to use in keeping records of sales 
and in making reports to the central office 

(£) Sale of 25-cent stamps only 

(g) Limiting sale to one day a week only, the day for 
sales to be chosen by the individual school 


Hevcen E. Wison 


(h) No competition encouraged except by grades on a city- 
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wide basis. So far the fifth grade has bought the high- 
est number of stamps. 

(i) Financing of program left to the decision of the indi- 
vidual faculties: 

1. A part of the regular school fund is taken out and 
used as a revolving petty cash fund with which to 
purchase stamps, and will be restored at the end 
of the school year. 

2. Some parent-teacher organizations have advanced 
funds to the schools with which to purchase 
stamps, this loan to be repaid at the end of the 
school year. 

3. The Post Office permits the salesman to purchase 
stamps in the morning, by check, holds the check 
until the cash and unsold stamps are returned the 
same day, and then restores the check which 
is not cashed to the salesman. 

4. Some schools collect the money from the students 
in exchange for receipts, purchase the stamps, and 
then distribute them to the pupils. 

Financing this program, of course, is the most difficult 
part of the project, since stamps cannot be procured from 
the Post Office or banks without first being paid for. The 
Pittsburgh Post Office has been most cooperative in the 
campaign. All city schools deal directly with the superin- 
tendent of their nearest Post Office station when ordering 
Defense Savings stamps. The Government does not permit 
the sale of bonds in the schools. 

The Defense Savings Program opened formally on the 
third of December with planned assembly exercises in all 
city schools. Beautiful posters designed and made in the 
Commercial Art Department of the Connelley Vocational 
High School were displayed and the sale of stamps began. 
The sales the first week of the campaign amounted to 
$6,000. The second week the sales jumped to more than 
$12,000, and the following week to $20,000. Monday and 
Tuesday morning of Christmas week the students purchased 
five thousand dollars worth of stamps. The present total 
is $70,589, sold during twenty school days. The Pittsburgh 
schools, naturally, feel a justifiable pride in this record. The 
campaign is carried on by men and women in the schools 
who are willingly contributing their time and enthusiasm 
so that the school system may take a definite place in the 
front line of financial defense. In the words of a Pittsburgh 
teacher, Eleanor Graham: 

LET US KEEP GIVING 
“No sacrifice can be too much, 
“No gift too large to give 
“To hélp defend the U. S. A. 
“And keep the life we live.” 





Norman S. Martin Retires 


ORMAN S. Martin of the commercial department of 

the Pottstown High School, who retired in June, 1941, 
was honored at a banquet by the high school faculty on 
November 14. The banquet was held at the Falls of 
French Creek. 

Mr. Martin was presented with a radio inscribed with 
a brass plate and scroll containing the names of the 
faculty. H. L. Smith, principal of the High School, spoke 
about Mr. Martin’s loyalty and cooperation as a_ teacher 
in the school. 

Mr. Martin was in the employ of the Pottstown School 
District since 1905 and had completed thirty-six years of 
continuous service. He organized the commercial depart- 
ment of the high school and was head of it until he re- 
tired. He also had served as the vice-principal of the 
school since 1936. 
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Superintendent at Shamokin 


Joseph H. Davison, who served 
as superintendent of schools at 
Ashland from July, 1938, until 
December, 1941, has been elected 
the superintendent at Shamokin. 
Previous to July, 1938, Mr. Davison 
had been principal of South High 
School of Lima, Ohio, for 12 years. 

Mr. Davison is a graduate of 
the Lima school system and_ has 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Ohio State University. He 
taught social science at Central 
High in Lima one year before be- 
ing named principal at South 
High. He taught one year at Elida, Ohio, and was super- 
intendent at Waldo and Cridersville, Ohio. 


JosepH H. Davison 





Publications on Civilian Defense 


HE following publications, of real value to school ad- 
ministrators, are issued by the United States Office of 
Civilian Defense. Not all of the publications listed are as 
yet available. Those which are available may be obtained 
gratis only from the State Council of Defense, State Capitol, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Planning Guides (general procedure for responsible ex- 
ecutive officers) 
1. Local Organization for Civilian Protection. (July 
17, 1941) i ae 
Protection of Industrial Plants and Public Buildings. 
(August, 1941) 
3. Blackouts. (September, 1941) 
4. The Civilian Air Raid Warning System. 
tember, 1941) 
Textbooks (for use of instructors and technicians) 

1. Protection Against Gas. (October, 1941) 

2. Defense Against Incendiary Attack. (October, 1941) 

3. Medical Treatment of War Gas Casualties. (Sep- 

tember, 1941) 
Handbooks (for use of individual volunteers) 

1. Air Raid Wardens (September, 1941) 

2. Auxiliary Firemen (September, 1941) 

3. First Aid Parties (October, 1941) 

Civilian Instruction Pamphlets (for civilians as well as 
volunteers ) 

Fighting the Fire Bomb. (September, 1941) 

Where to go During an Air Raid. (No date set) 

Emergency First Aid. (No date set) 

How to Protect Yourself from War Gas. (No date 
set) 

Conduct Away from Home During an Air Raid. 
(No date set) 

Civilian School Defense Memoranda (for use by instruc- 

tors who have received defense training) 

1. Handling Incendiaries 
2. Chemical Agents 
3. The Service Mask 

Many other publications have been or are being issued 
by the Office of Civilian Defense. Please address your 
special requests for further material to the State Council 
of Defense. Kindly make your request specific. 

The Proceedings of the three-day Plant Protection Schools, 
conducted by the State Council of Defense at Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, will shortly be available. This publication 
will contain much specific material of value to school ad- 
ministrators and superintendents of school buildings. 
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Kane Goes All-Out 


ANE High School has gone “all-out” for defense. Re. 
mote as it is both from the excitement of the great 
war-time industries and the tension of air-raid alerts, it has 
nevertheless been transformed overnight into a single unit 
demanding some part in the national defense program. 
Of course, a few of its more hotheaded boys have gone 
off in the fever of Pearl Harbor’s aftermath to enlist in the 
armed forces, but the large majority have faced the issue 
more soberly. With them, it is a question of doing the 
best possible job in the existing situation. 


Quite the most spontaneous reaction came from the small 
group of seven students employed by the National Youth 
Administration, who met and voted unanimously to forfeit 
their earnings for the rest of this year, approximately $100. 
This sum, these NYA workers decided, is to be returned 
to the Federal Government with the explicit directions that 
it be used in some defense effort. The amount may look 
infinitesimal when it is absorbed into the defense treasury, 
but if similar groups in schools throughout this nation 
were to follow suit, the sum would no doubt be sufficient 
to purchase at least one fighting plane or sea craft. 

The Junior Red Cross, which heretofore has been more 
or less a group charity supported by small individual con- 
tributions during the regular Red Cross roll call, is being 
reorganized on an active, functioning basis. Soon after 
the holidays, officers were chosen, sponsors selected, and 
a definite program prepared. Where once the chief ac- 
tivity was the purchase of glasses for boys and girls not 
able to afford them, now all will be the hustle and bustle 
of shop work, knitting, and sewing. The list of services 
to the armed forces numbers nearly 50 items for Junior Red 
Cross. 


Health classes, which constitute the third period of 
physical education required every week of all high school 
students, aim at having roo per cent certification in Red 
Cross First Aid by the end of this school year. In addi- 
tion, every gym instruction period opens with ten-min- 
utes of calisthenics drill designed to harden Kane High’s 
boys and girls for whatever emergencies lie ahead of them. 

The Kane High Ski Club already has !aid plans to or- 
ganize a First Aid Patrol unit. Volunteers will have to 
undergo rigid training drill and pass a first-aid test before 
qualifying. 

Defense savings bonds and stamps are sold in the high 
school office. It is hoped that the habits of thrift en- 
couraged by the now-defunct school savings plan may be 
renewed and the extra pennies so often spent for candy 
and gum invested in behalf of national defense. 


The Reporters’ Club has assumed the responsibility for 
keeping the school informed on the progress of the war 
and the defense efforts by presenting daily a two-minute 
summary of early morning bulletins over the school’s 
sound system. 

Less sensational but of no less importance is the system- 
atic economy campaign instituted recently to cut out waste 
in school supplies and equipment. The entire school from 
the youngest pupil to the administrative heads have com- 
bined their efforts not only to conserve such price-pyramid- 
ing materials as paper, metal fasteners, and rubber bands, 
but also to use extraordinary care of school property so as 
to reduce as far as possible expenditures on replacements 
and repair. 


And this is only a beginning, the results of one week of 
“all-out” defense. Kane High School with schools through- 
out this nation is ready to prove that one fundamental 
strength of a democracy lies in its free educational system. 


Paul R. Miller is principal of the high school. 
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GOVERNOR JAMES ADDRESSES JUNIOR SENATE 


N interesting feature of the educational activities of 
the PSEA Convention in December, 1941, was the 
Junior Senate, sponsored by the Pennsylvania Social Studies 
Council and conducted by high school students coming 
from forty-four of the Senatorial districts of Pennsylvania. 
Much of the success of the Senate was due to the inter- 
est over a long period of time of a number of leaders in 
State government, including Judge Robert E. Woodside, 
Jr., Senators Frank W. Ruth, George N. Wade, and George 
B. Stevenson, and Representative Albert Readinser. In ad- 
dition to these men, Commissioner Lynn G. Adams of the 
Pennsylvania Motor Police, and Raymond C. Webster, as- 
sistant executive secretary of the PSEA, were of invaluable 
assistance. Sarah Beck of Lock Haven High School was 
chairwoman of the Junior Senate committee of the Social 
Studies Council. 

Each Senatorial District in the State had a teacher spon- 
sor. In many cases these sponsors evolved some method 
of competition within the district to determine the student 
who would become for the day, the “Senator” from that 
district. 

The bills on the calendar were on the subjects of Motor 
Code revision and juvenile delinquency. Study outlines 
with a reading list were sent to each district in November. 
Copies of the bills were sent at a later date. Thereby 
many students in the schools throughout the State had an 
opportunity to study these problems and to become ac- 
quainted with legislative procedure. 

The day of the young “Senator” began at nine o'clock 
with registration at the Harrisburg YMCA. From ten to 
eleven the young people gathered in an informal meeting 
for instructions and to hear an address by Commissioner 
Lynn G. Adams. He discussed attitudes of society toward 
juvenile delinquents and aspects of the treatment of de- 
linquency. Not only were the young people impressed by 
his wide knowledge of the question but they were deeply ap- 
preciative of the opportunity of meeting and talking with 
him. 

An hour of directed recreation followed. At the luncheon 
for “Senators” and teacher sponsors, Senator Ruth, Rep- 
resentative Readinger, and Judge Woodside spoke briefly 
on certain phases of legislative procedure. 

At one o'clock the young “Senators” assembled in the 
Senate Chamber of the Capitol Building where for the first 
half hour they were instructed in parliamentary procedure 
by Judge Woodside. After the instruction period the Presi- 
dent opened the session. Routine procedure was followed 





minutely with Judge Woodside acting as parliamentarian. 
The prayer, delivered most effectively by the young Chap- 
lain, was followed by the consideration of bills. 

The first, a bill on third reading, for the abolition of 
capital punishment, after being debated warmly and _ in- 
telligently by the student “Senators,” was defeated. A 
second bill on third reading, which allowed government 
positions to be opened to people with a juvenile court 
record, was passed. 

At this point the young people set in motion steps for 
the reception of the Governor. They sent a committee to 
meet him and in a few minutes the escorts walked proudly 
into the Senate Chamber with the Honorable Arthur H. 
James, Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Governor James, saying that he was much impressed 
with this experiment in government, in a forceful fifteen- 
minute address, challenged the students to intelligent, wise, 
and Christian living in the days ahead. Without a ques- 
tion the Governor’s appearance was the big moment—one 
that will live in the memory of those who were fortunate 
enough to be in the Senate Chamber. 

The remaining time was devoted to discussion of bills 
on the second reading and routine Senate business. Ad- 
journment came at five o'clock. 

Throughout the entire session, many members of the 
State Legislature dropped into the Chamber and at all 
times the Senate galleries were filled with school people 
and parents. All who witnessed it were impressed with the 
educational value to the participants and to the students in 
the schools that cooperated in the project. 

—_—_———— =o 

As every wind draws music out of the Zolian harp, so 
doth every object in Nature draw music out of his mind. 
Is it not true that every landscape I behold, every friend 
I meet, every act I perform, every pain I suffer, leaves me a 
different being from that they found me? That poverty, 
love, authority, anger, sickness, sorrow, success, all work 
actively upon our being and unlock for us the concealed 
faculties of the mind? Whatever private or petty ends are 
frustrated, this end is always answered. Whatever the man 
does, or whatever befalls him, opens another chamber in his 
soul—that is, he has got a new feeling, a new thought, 
a new organ. Do we not see how amazingly for this end 
man is fitted to the world?—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


——@——__—_— 


KNOWLEDGE is in every country the surest basis of 
public happiness—George Washington. 
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Mahanoy City Superintendent 


Joseph E. Boyle, principal of 
Mahanoy City High School, has 
been elected superintendent, effec- 
tive February 1. He has been em- 
ployed by the Mahanoy school dis- 
trict since 1926. 

Mr. Boyle attended grade and 
high school in Mahanoy City. He 
graduated from Mount St. Mary’s 
College in 1925 and received his 
master of education degree from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1936. 
He has taken additional graduate 
work at Penn State and at Buck- 
nell University. 

Superintendent Boyle taught science and assisted in the 
coaching of football from 1926 until he was elected prin- 


cipal in 1939. 





JoseEpH E. Boye 


a ~ 





Legal Interest 


SUPERINTENDENT’S DECISIONS 


Appeal of George E. Morris from a decision of the Board 
of School Directors of Menallen Township School Dis- 
trict, Fayette County 

Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction No. 
38 
Facts: The appellant was employed as a teacher in the Men- 
allen Township School District. On August 7, 1941, he 
received a communication from the board of school directors 
that a hearing would be held on charges of persistent neg- 
ligence. The communication contained the time and place 
of hearing but no detailed statement of the charges was 
presented. It further appeared that, at the hearing sub- 
sequently held, the witnesses did not testify under oath. 

Question: Was the failure on the part of the board to give 

the professional employee a detailed statement of the charges 

and the failure to require testimony to be given under oath 

a fatal defect in procedure? 

Opinion: Yes. 

Reason: The Superintendent of Public Instruction con- 

cluded that clauses (d) and (e) of Section 1205 of the 

Teachers’ Tenure Act require that notice of a hearing to 

be held on charges for the dismissal of a professional em- 

ployee shall be accompanied by a detailed written statement 
of the charges upon which the dismissal was based and re- 
quire the testimony of witnesses to be taken under oath. 

Because of the failure of the board to follow the require- 

ments of the Tenure Act, the Superintendent of Public In- 

struction was of the opinion that the decision of the Su- 

perior Court in Swink’s case, 132 Pa. Superior Court 107, 

was controlling. In that case it was held that the observ- 

ance of the procedure prescribed in the Teachers’ Tenure 

Act is mandatory in cases in which the dismissal of a 

teacher is sought. 

Appeal of Sara T. Walsh from a decision of the Board of 
Public Education of the School District of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction No. 

39 


Facts: Sara T. Walsh appealed to the Superintendent of 


Public Instruction from the action of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education reducing the salaries of certain employees of 
the school district in accordance with enabling legislation. 
There was no averment in the appeal of “any improper 
dismissal or demotion of Miss Walsh within the provisions 
of the Teachers’ Tenure Act.” 








February. 1942 


Ashland Superintendent 


Harvey S. Bolan, superintendent 
of the Mahanoy City schools from 
May 1, 1937, until January 15, 
1942, is now superintendent at 
Ashland. 

Superintendent Bolan is a grad- 
uate of the State Normal School, 
Shippensburg, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, and Rutgers University 
with the bachelor of arts degree 
and the master of science degree 
in education from Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He has completed all 
course work for the doctor of edu- 
cation degree at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Bolan’s other experience included: supervising prin- 
cipal of the combined school districts of Arendtsville bor- 
ough, Butler Township, and Franklin Township in Adams 
County, and supervising principal of the Frailey Township 
schools of Schuylkill County. 








Harvey S. BoLan 





Question: Does the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
have jurisdiction in cases in which the salaries of professional 
employees are reduced pursuant to legislative enactment? 
Opinion: No. 

Reason: The opinion is brief and the gist of it may be 
stated in the words of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion as follows: 


“Our conclusion is that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction does not have jurisdiction in this case. The 
Teachers’ Tenure Act amending Sections 1205 and 
1205-A of the School Code provides for appeals to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in those cases in 
which there has been an improper dismissal or de- 
motion of a professional employee. In the petition for 
the appeal which has been filed from the action of 
the Board of Public Education there is no reference to 
any improper dismissal or demotion of Miss Walsh 
within the provisions of the Teachers’ Tenure Act.” 


Appeal of Mary Jane Sinton from a decision of the Board 
of School Directors of Cass Township School District, 
Schuylkill County 


Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction No. 
40 

Facts: Charges were filed against the professional employee 
to bring about her dismissal on the grounds of persistent 
negligence. The facts indicated that on January 4, 1941, the 
board of school directors passed a resolution requiring all 
professional employees to be and remain bona fide resi- 
dents within the territorial limits of the school district. On 
February 1, 1941, the resolution was amended by making it 
effective on or before June 1, 1941. The appellant, at the 
time of the adoption of the resolution, was not a resident 
of the district. 

It appears that the appellant endeavored to obtain suitable 
living quarters within the confines of the school district but 
that she was unable to obtain them. She applied to various 
individuals and also to a real estate agent within the dis- 
trict. On May 23, 1941, she wrote the school board to this 
effect and stated she was willing to comply with the reg- 
ulation as soon as suitable living quarters could be found. 
When school closed she went to live with her husband at 
Langley Field, Virginia, to which place he was assigned 
as an officer in the Air Corps. On July 7, 1941, her super- 
vising principal wrote that the real estate agent with whom 
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she had communicated advised him that a house was avail- 
able within the district and that the board desired an 
answer as to her intention of moving into the house on or 
before July 12, 1941. She replied that it would be a hard- 
ship for her to go to Pennsylvania at that time to inspect 
the house, that she was not well, but that, if the premises 
were vacant when she returned to Pennsylvania for the 
opening of school, she would be glad to make her decision 
at that time. She also stated that she had applied for a 
leave of absence and that no action had been taken by the 
board. 

On July 19, 1941, the board preferred charges. On 
August g the hearing was held and the appellant was 
dismissed. 

Question: May a professional employee be found to be per- 
sistently negligent in the failure to comply with a reason- 
able regulation of the board when compliance with such 
regulation would subject the employee to undue hardship? 
Opinion: No. 

Reason: The Superintendent of Public Instruction con- 
cluded that although the regulation in itself was reasonable 
and valid, the failure on the part of the professional em- 
ployee to comply with said regulation was due to circum- 
stances beyond her control and that, therefore, the insistence 
upon the literal compliance with the regulation was unrea- 
sonable. This statement appears in the following language: 


“In view of the apparent difficulty of obtaining a suit- 
able residence in Cass Township, which is not denied 
by the school board, the appellant’s illness and absence 
from the State when the one report of an available 
house was sent to her and the record of her correspon- 
dence with the board relative to obtaining a residence, 
it appears that the board was unreasonable in its en- 
forcement of this regulation and should have waited 
at least until the appellant returned to Pennsylvania at 
the beginning of the school term before dismissing her 
for failure to comply with the regulation. The school 
board took a rather narrow view of the situation in- 
volving the wife of an officer of the Army in active 
training in a national emergency. It does not seem 
reasonable to regard the attitude of the appellant in 
this matter as falling within the designation of per- 
sistent negligence as that term is used in the act of 
assembly. This is particularly true where, as it appears 
here, there was still pending before the board of school 
directors a request for leave of absence upon which 
the board had taken no action.” 


Appeal of Ursula Cunningham Leahey from a decision of 
the Board of School Directors of Dunmore Borough 
School District, Lackawanna County 

Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction No. 
4I 
Facts: The appellant was dismissed by the board on charges 
of persistent negligence which arose under the following 
facts. While teaching school she was stricken with a heart 
attack, removed to her home and confined for approximately 
two weeks. At the appellant’s request, her sister notified 
the office of the Superintendent of Schools of the appellant’s 
illness. On January 21, 1941, the appellant returned to 
school and on the last day of the month she was again 
taken ill. Her sister then notified a member of the board 
of school directors, which appears to have been the custom- 
ary method of notification in cases of illness. 

It further appears the appellant was pregnant and was 
unable to return to her duties between the end of January, 
1941, and the date a motion was passed to dismiss her by 
the board. The notification by the board indicated a motion 
had been passed to dismiss her for continued absence and 
failure to report for duty without obtaining a leave of 
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Retirement Board Election 


On Thursday, January 8, 1942, 
the Committee, of which Charles 
S. Davis of Steelton was chairman, 
counted the ballots for the election 
of the member of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board to fill 
the vacancy caused by the expira- 
tion of the term of Marguerite M. 
Elder on January 1, 1942. 

The Committee reported that 
there was a total of 41,574 ballots 
cast, of which Clara A. Scott re- % 
ceived 24,370 votes and Anna R. 4 
Perry received 16,365 votes; 275 
votes were distributed among other 
names and 564 ballots were defective and could not be 
counted. 

Clara A. Scott is, therefore, elected as a member of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement Board for a three-year 
term beginning January 1, 1942. 


* 


Ciara A. Scotr 





absence. She was then advised that if she desired to pre- 

sent any evidence, a hearing would be held. 

Question: May a professional employee be dismissed by 

action of the board prior to a hearing on charges preferred? 

Opinion: No. 

Reason: The Superintendent of Public Instruction relied 

upon the Swink’s Case, 132 Pa. Superior Court 107, which 

held that the procedure set forth in the Tenure Act is 
required to be followed, namely, that the teacher be served 
with a statement of charges preferred, a hearing be held 
and that subsequently the board shall determine whether or 
not the evidence warrants the dismissal of the employee. 

In this case, as in the Swink case, the procedure was 

reversed and therefore held defective. 

The Superintendent further pointed out that, although 
the appellant did not notify the board that she was 
pregnant, there appeared no regulation of the board govern- 
ing this subject and that the teacher may not, therefore, be 
properly charged with the violation of any rule or reg- 
ulation of the board in this respect. It was also indicated 
that pregnancy is not a cause ‘for dismissal under the 
Tenure Act. 

It further appears that the district had been advised by 
the Department of Public Instruction to reduce its teaching 
staff if it desired to qualify for financial aid and that this 
action against the appellant was taken pursuant to that 
recommendation of the Department. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction called attention to the fact, however, 
that the Tenure Act provides a method for reducing the 
teaching staff in proper cases but such reduction entitles 
the teacher to be placed on a suspended list and does not 
terminate her contract with the district. 

Appeal of Francis A. Clifford from a decision of the Board 
of School Directors of Wilkes-Barre City School Dis- 
trict, Luzerne County 

Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction No. 

42 

Facts: On October 22, 1941, the professional employee re- 

ceived notice of the decision of the Board of School Direc- 

tors of Wilkes-Barre City School District terminating his 
contract. An appeal was filed in the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, by registered mail, post- 

marked November 26, 1941, and received November 28, 

1941. 

Question: Was this appeal filed within the time required 

under the Teachers’ Tenure Act? 

Opinion: No. 

(Turn to page 217) 
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N THE fall of the year 1934, Italo de Francesco, then 

president of the Reading Teachers’ Association, called 
a meeting of all members who were interested in dramatics 
or any phase of play production. A small but vital group 
organized and started plans for their first play. Preceding 
Walt Disney by two years, the first endeavor was “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” The amazing success of 
this play under the direction of M. Kathryn Deininger and 
chairman of the group, Katharine Wetherhold, encouraged 
the group to continue this enterprise. 

Profiting by the mistakes of the first year the dramatic 
group realized that a fuller organization was necessary for 
a more integrated-teacher participation. Chairmen of com- 
mittees were selected who were responsible to an elected 
general chairman of the dramatic group. The committees 
are: property, scenery, tickets, costumes, stage management, 
make up, music, publicity, and dancing. There is also 
an usher committee consisting of teachers whose voluntary 
attendance has eliminated any objectionable influences dur- 
ing production, which might interfere with the enjoyment 
of the audience. 

The selection of plays of a caliber suitable is exceedingly 
limited, for the literary field has produced only a small 
number of well dramatized children’s classics for adult 
performers. We have presented “Sleeping Beauty,” “Beauty 
and the Beast,” “Once in a Palace,” “Cinderella,” and 
“Racketty Packetty House.” 

A limited committee including the directress makes its 
choice of a play at the beginning of the school year. Op- 
portunity is given to any member of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to volunteer for participation in the production. By 
Christmas time the play is cast and committees formed. 
Rehearsals and committee activity commence after the 
Christmas holidays, and continue until the date of produc- 
tion—usually the beginning of March. 

To furnish for three thousand children of the third and 
fourth grades of the Reading public schools a two-hour 
performance of “real people” and “real music,” at an esti- 
mated cost of one and seventh-eighth cents per pupil is a 
phase of cultural education that could scarcely be called 
extravagant, even in these days of highly stressed economic 
pressure. 

The majority of children in the age group to which we 
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play, look forward with lively interest to each year’s produc- 
tion. A wide-awake teachers group can make use of this 
interest in innumerable ways. 

For the past four years an additional performance was 
opened to the public, for the purpose of establishing a fund 
to supply needy children of the district with shoes. This 
seemed to be a major problem in our attendance depart- 
ment. The Children’s Theater offered to help when the 
association was asked if it could contribute to a fund for 
this cause. The paid performance has been highly  suc- 
cessful, because of the wholehearted cooperation of the 
teachers and friends in the district. 

For the teacher, the social contacts and the altruistic ex- 
perience are things not to miss. Playing every night for 
a week after months of preparation and after a full day’s 
work of teaching would be hard work indeed, if it weren't 
for the rows of wide open eyes—spontaneous tears and 
laughter—and that never to be forgotten child who called 
so desperately from his seat, “Don’t eat the apple, Snow 
White. Don’t.” It is our earnest hope for the future, 
that the Children’s Theater Division of the Reading Teach- 
ers’ Association will continue to function for the cultural 
delight of children and for a cooperative and friendly spirit 
among teachers. 

Chairmen—Katharine Wetherhold 
Anne Reichard Millard 
Jane Mease 
Margaret Fessler 
———_2— 

The game of the world is a perpetual trial of strength 
between man and events. The common man is the victim 
of events. Whatever happens is too much for him, he is 
drawn this way and that way, and his whole life is a hurry. 
The superior man is at home in his own mind. We like 
cool people, who neither hope nor fear too much, but seem 
to have many strings to their bow, and can survive the blow 
well enough if stock should rise or fall, if parties should be 
broken up, if their money or their family should be dispersed; 
who can stand a slander very well; indeed on whom events 
make little or no impression, and who can face death with 
firmness. In short, we dislike every mark of a superficial life 
and action, and prize every mark of a central life. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Pine Forge Teacher Honored 


Annie Y. Dengler, who taught 
in the Douglass Township schools, 
Pine Forge, forty-five years, and 
retired from the teaching profes- 
sion October 1, was tendered a 
testimonial dinner by Berks County 
school officials, members of the 
school board, and teachers of the 
township. 

The testimonial gathering took 
place in her former classroom at 
the Colebrookdale Consolidated 
School building, of which school 
she was the principal from its es- 
tablishment in 1930 until her re- 
tirement. An autumn theme was portrayed in the decora- 
tions. 

Miss Dengler is a native of Douglass Township. She 
was graduated from the former Keystone State Normal 
School at Kutztown, with the class of 1898. One of her 
classmates was Alvin F. Kemp, now county superintendent 
of schools. 

Testimonial gifts were presented on behalf of the gather- 
ing by Mrs. Elizabeth Stephens, a fellow teacher who was 
closely associated with Miss Dengler for 18 years. 





ANNIE Y. DENGLER 





Blakely Superintendent to Retire 


H. B. Anthony, who has been 
the head of the Blakely Borough 
schools for thirty-eight years, will 
retire from service on June 30, 
1942. He assumed charge of the 
Blakely schools in 1903 as super- 
vising principal. With the growth 
of the school district the office was 
changed to superintendent and 
Mr. Anthony was continued in 
that position. 

During his term as head of the 
Blakely schools, 1531 students 
have been graduated from the high 
school, and 197 different teachers 
have served under his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Anthony, besides his school work, has participated 
in many of the activities of the civic life of the borough. 
His favorite diversions are hiking and fishing. 


¢- 





H. B. ANTHONY 





Legal Interest 

(From page 215) 
Reason: Clause (j) of Section 1205 of the Teachers’ Tenure 
Act requires that appeals from a decision of a board of 
school directors be filed by the aggrieved professional em- 
ployee within thirty days of receipt by registered mail of 
written notice of the decision of the board. In the absence 
of compliance with this mandatory provision, an appeal 
petition will not be considered by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

——o— —__—__ 


Education Costs 

“At the end of the decade (1930-40) all but three state 
governments were spending larger amounts for elementary 
and secondary schools than they had been snending in 
1930. But the expenditures for schools by 24 state govern- 
ments constituted a smaller proportion of total expenditures 
at the end than the beginning of the decade.”—The Journal 
of the National Education Association, September, 1941. 
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Analysis of House of Delegates 


The extent to which different educational positions find 
representation in the House of Delegates is illustrated by 


the tabulation appearing below: 
Classroom Teachers 342 
Supervising Principals ene 4 te 
Pipmeannny Wem vs = oon. cee lenesnns 45 
High School Principals ' 40 
College, State Teachers College, and University Pro- 
fessors 36 
County Superintendents 22 
District Superintendents 20 
Supervisors and Dioirectors 20 
Assistant County Superintendents sete 10 
Junior High School Principals 7 
Vice-Principals 7 
College Presidents 3 
Counsellors 3 
Dean of Instruction I 
Dean of Women ere mare I 
Department of Public Instructio I 
Headmaster, University School I 
Head of Department I 
Librarian I 
Registrar I 
Special Teacher I 
Statistician... . 1 
Superintendent, Soldiers’ Orphan School I 
Visiting Teacher I 
630 











Complete, compact, inspiring . . . 
that’s the Milton Bradley series 
of books, “‘Creative Art for Graded 
Schools,’”’ skillfully prepared for 
your use by Louise D. Tessin. ¢ * » 
Here are eight Pupils’ Books, one 
for each grade, and corresponding 
Teachers’ Manuals, with original 
lessons and projects in crayons, 
paints, and cut paper. . . repro- 
ductions of famous masterpieces 
in true colors .. . a wealth of help- 
ful suggestions for supervision .. . 
details of every step of instruction. 
results 


GRADE 
TEACHERS 


Art Instruction 
1s easy, SUTE, 
effective with 

these Progressive 

In scope, clarity, and 

gained, you'll find this the most 


satisfying primary art instruction 
ever offered. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Sample Pupil Book and Teacher’s 
Manual, any grade you specify, 
will be sent postpaid for only 50c 
(Twelve Books and Manual — 
$3.75). Mail the coupon .. . satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. 





Loe} ma. ea pees ee ee etre ee ere 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY| 
Dept. P, Room 359, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 
Enclosed is: []50c for Sample Book and Manual, Grade ( ) 

($3.75 for 12 Books and Manual, Grade ( ) | 

Name : <aleebenissbin aantatee sidiapedddaiiibadtins eee r 
Address aia ateaens daichaoiekteonacneietrauaaenendateisaiitenanaa 

ity I ris sccareesctones oe 
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WILL YOU REPORT? 

All members of the Association 
should benefit from the recent conven- 
tion. This is possible if delegates and 


others in attendance share the con- 
vention through reports to Local 
Branches. Many Local Branches in 


former years have had their delegates 
make such reports. It is hoped that 
this year each Local Branch will call 
upon the delegates in attendance for a 
complete report of the convention pro- 
ceedings. is 

© 
JANUARY JOURNAL 

A member of many years in the As- 
sociation stated that the reports from 
committees this year were the best that 
had ever been made. This suggests 
that Local Branches may very profit- 
ably use the different committee re- 
ports in the January Journax for Local 
Branch discussion meetings of the 
work and program of the Association. 

© €¢ 
THE RESOLUTIONS 

When the chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee read the resolutions 
to the House of Delegates he was in- 
terrupted on a number of occasions by 
applause. The resolutions appear on 
page 200 of this issue of the JourNAL. 
All members should read them. They 
reflect the spirit and policy of the As- 
sociation in these difficult times. 

© © 
SALARY SCHEDULE STUDY 

The Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict is planning a study of salaries 
throughout the Convention District. 
The committee will consist of teachers, 
directors, and laymen. Each Local 
Branch has been invited to participate. 
Vaughn R. DeLong, superintendent of 
schools, Oil City, is president of the 
Northwestern Convention District. 
EMERGENCY SALARY COMMITTEE 

Not included in the January JourNAL 
was a progress report of the Emergency 
Salary Committee made by the chair- 
man, Carl E. Whipple, to the House 
of Delegates. That all members of 
the Association may be informed this 
report is printed herewith. 

The committee met on December 20, 
1941, with President Gilbert and mem- 
bers of the PSEA staff. A. Clair Moser, 
assistant executive secretary and direc- 
tor of research, was chosen secretary. 

Doctor Gilbert outlined the situations 
leading to the appointment of the com- 
mittee. The Executive Council, con- 


sidering the need, authorized the ap- 
pointment of it at a meeting on No- 
vember 8, 1941. 


The committee was 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


appointed from the various types of 
districts by choosing people who had 
done work on salary committees. The 
president’s letter to the Governor as 
given on page 183 of the January, 1942 


JourNAL, emphasized the emergency 
nature of the need. 
The committee were generally 


agreed, both from their own experiences 
and the number of communications re- 
ceived by the State office concerning 
the matter, that salaries of the teachers 
in Pennsylvania needed adjustment dur- 
ing this emergency. Several school dis- 
tricts which are financially able have 
already made adjustments. That an 
emergency adjustment could be made, 
without fear of its being impossible to 
go back to a previous schedule, was 
proved by the experience of the Phila- 
delphia teachers. 

The fact, so well determined, that 
real estate is already overtaxed and 
other local sources are inadequate, led 
the committee to decide that the only 
source of help was the State Legislature. 
It is not within the province of the 
committee to call this to the attention 
of our Legislators. Other committees 
have this as their function. Their co- 
operation and yours are necessary. It 
is the duty of this committee to have 
a feasible suggestion for emergency 
salary aid ready for the consideration of 
the Legislature. ' 

The Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict has a study now progressing which 
is to show the present situation. Other 
studies and similar material will be 
useful and should be sent to the State 
office. 

In this time of national testing, the 
teachers of Pennsylvania are not inter- 
ested in a “salary grab.” They are 
interested in serving their various com- 
munities in the defense program of our 
country. This has been proved and 
will continue to be many times over. 
Teachers are concerned that they will 
have a large enough salary to be able 
to live normally when prices and cost 
of living increase. This problem is 
giving great concern to all of us, in- 
cluding our national Congress. How 
can teachers be the bulwarks of dem- 
ocracy, leaders of their communities, 
a steadying influence in this war of 
nerves if they are having financial dif- 
ficulties? 

TEACHER SERVICE 

Hundreds of Pennsylvania teachers 

are serving in the various war-time 


civilian defense projects after school 
hours and during week-ends. Mem- 
bers of Local Branches in some in- 


stances are taking complete charge of 
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air raid warden observation posts for 
forty-eight hours during week-ends. 
© 

SOLIDARITY 

We need professional solidarity now 
as never before. While we may special. 
ize in different areas, we do have com- 
mon goals and responsibilities which 
call upon us to pool our efforts in meet- 
ing the common emergency. The na. 
tional, state, and local educational as- 
sociations do the spade work. They 
are the means to the end.—Midland 
Schools, December, 1941. 

© © 

RETIRED TEACHERS ORGANIZATION 

A new organization of retired teach- 
ers is the “Retired Teachers Association 
of Northampton County.” A. S. Gruver, 
retired principal of the Liberty High 
School, Bethlehem, was elected presi- 
dent. The number of retired teachers 
in Northampton County is 106 and 
those in attendance at the organization 
meeting numbered approximately fifty. 
At the next meeting it is planning to 
have a report from the PSEA Conven- 


tion. 
© © 


SUPPORT NEA 

The oral report of the NEA State 
Directors to the House of Delegates 
urged greater NEA membership in the 
following words: 

The State Directors of the NEA for 
Pennsylvania wish to direct the atten- 
tion of this House of Delegates and 
through them the attention of members 
of the entire State Association to a few 
facts concerning the National Associa- 
tion. We should like to emphasize first 
that the National Association, through 
the creation of an emergency commis- 
sion at the last annual convention, 
sensed the needs of the teaching pro 
fession in a way, probably in a more 
timely way, than it has ever sensed 
them before. 

It is true that there was an emer- 
gency commission during the World 
War. It is true that the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA has 
done a monumental piece of work in 
charting a framework of policy for free 
public education in America, but it is 
the opinion of the State Directors that 
the mew emergency commission, de- 
veloped to defend education during 
these trying times will take its place 
with the other great commissions. 

This commission was voted by the 
delegates assembled largely on faith. It 
was voted a budget of $20,000. It was 
stated frankly from the floor of the 
representative assembly that the $20,000 
was dependent upon the additional 
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new members in the NEA, and the 
message which I, representing the NEA 
State Directors, would like to bring to 
you is this, that we in Pennsylvania 
contribute to the work of this commis- 
sion, that we contribute to the work 
of the National Association in so far 
as we increase our membership this 
year, to give to the NEA our propor- 
tionate share of revenue which would 
come to them through increased mem- 
bership above our nominal twenty thou- 
sand last year. I plead with you as 
delegates that, whether or not the mem- 
bership campaign for the NEA has 
been made in your district, when you 
return you renew the campaign for 
more members and more vigorous 
members. 

May I say, too, that the State Direc- 


tors would like to emphasize again the | 


need of each Local Branch affiliating | 


with the NEA. Those Local Branches 
affiliated received recently three bits of 
information which certainly were of 
value far and beyond the $5 affiliation 
fee. That information was this, that 
the NEA, through its Legislative Com- 


mission, would be responsible for the | 


promotion of a bill for federal aid, 


that the Emergency Commission would | 
have as its responsibility the amend- 
ment to the Hatch Act, and the Re- | 


search Commission would have as _ its 


responsibility the carrying to the affili- | 
ated Local Branches information on the | 


status of amendments to the Social 
Security Bill. 

We plead with you that you not only 
become active members of the NEA 
but that you avail yourself of the bene- 
fits which it brings to you from com- 
munications through local affiliation, in 
addition to professional inspiration that 


comes from the NEA Journal. 
© © 
LOCAL BRANCH DIRECTORY 


The March Journat will carry as | 
usual the directory of Local Branches | 
is not too late to | 


of the PSEA. It 
secure 100% membership in both the 
PSEA and the NEA if you have not 
already attained this goal. Let’s make 
new records. 


ne eee 


A LEAFLET, “The Nurse in the School 
Health Program,” has been prepared 
by the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City, for school nurses, 
teachers, boards of education, and lay 
people. It gives information about the 
work of the school nurse, the desirable 
preparation for this service and where 
it can be obtained, recommended per- 
sonnel policies, and the assistance 
available to employers and nurses for 
placement in this field. Single copies 
are available free on request. 
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Scholarship 
Competition 


Twelve scholarships of $1200 each, 
open in competition to high school 
seniors and postgraduate students, have 
been announced by Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine. Of these scholarships, 
which cover full tuition at Bates for 
four years, eight will be awarded to 
men while the remaining four will go 
to women. 


The competition is open to students 
in schools having the approval of their 
regional associations, and only one 
award will be made to a school in any 
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one year. Applications must be filed 
by March 1, 1942, and announcement 
of the winners will be made early in 


May. 
Winners are chosen on the basis of 
scholarship, character, _ personality, 


promise of leadership, and financial 
need. Any number of qualified candi- 
dates may apply from a school, but 
each must have the endorsement of 
the principal. 

To compete for a scholarship, a stu- 
dent must come from the upper seventh 
of his class and must present by certi- 
fication the full preparation requisite 
for the Bates College degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 





IN ACTIVE SERVICE! 





























(foe Clerical 9 wo Oredd Cleoniiea/ 


Today, Greyhound and the motor bus industry 
are actively in the war, carrying thousands of 
selectees to military centers — other thou- 
sands of soldiers in vital military movements. 


To the fighting forces, Greyhound’s nation- 
wide service makes possible reunions with 
relatives, sweethearts and friends, whenever 
leaves and furloughs can be granted. 


To the civilian army, motor bus travel is a 
vital necessity. It gets war workers to jobs 
— farmers to markets — teachers and students 
to school— people of every occupation to 
jobs and homes in communities served by no 
other public transportation. Now every one 
of America’s 55,000 motor buses has a new 
destination sign... Victory for the U. S. A.! 
ta 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 
Just off the press—lithographed in full colors—fit for framing. Shows principal Army, Navy, Marine camps and bases 
. . . gives information on military insignia, rank of officers and men. For your free copy, mail this coupon to 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Music Education 


Conference 


TRIKING evidence of the contin- 

ued advancement and growth of 
music education in Pennsylvania’s 
schools was forcefully presented by the 
First Annual Music Education Con- 
ference held at State College, Novem- 
ber 13-15, under the sponsorship of the 
Pennsylvania School Music Association, 
with The Pennsylvania State College 
as host. The three 


hundred music 
educators who were present formed 
the largest and most representative 


group ever assembled for professional 
consideration and discussion of the 


state’s music education program. All 
fields of music instruction were repre- 
sented—elementary, secondary, and 
college levels; vocal and instrumental. 

During the recent months there have 
been several important developments in 
the professional organization of the 
state’s music instructors. The Penn- 
sylvania School Music Association has 
been designated as the official music 
division of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, and at the same 
time it has become affiliated with the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
During the same period the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference has become 
the official music section of the Na- 





AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK NO. 333 


AMERICAN MASTERPIECE 


There is more than beauty to this masterpiece among all classroom 





furniture—the American Universal desk-seat. Its features include 


many important improvements in sight-conservation, posture and 


comfort. We have tried to make both the American Universal and 


American Envoy lines as modern as today’s educational SSH, 


ideals. Many educators believe we have succeeded. You 5 


are invited to inspect these lines at your convenience. 









N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Market, 11th & 12th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





5 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
918 Fulton Bldg., 6th & Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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tional Education Association. All of 
these moves point toward a highly de- 
sirable closer relationship _ between 
music education and the whole educa- 
tional program, along both state and 
national lines. 

The First Annual Conference con 
sisted principally of four general ses- 


sions. General sessions, rather than 
specialized sectional meetings, were 


deemed the best means of presenting 
a cross section of the practices and 
problems of the entire field of music 
education as they exist today. Future 
meetings will include specialized dis- 
cussion groups as well as general ses- 
sions. 

Richard W. Grant, director of music 
at The Pennsylvania State College, 
presided at the first session. “Problems 
of Music Education in the Elementary 
Field—Vocal and Instrumental” was the 
discussion topic for the second general 
session at which M. Claude Rosenberry, 
chief of music education of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, pre 
sided. James Dunlop, president of 
P.S.M.A., presided at the third general 
session which had as its topic: “The 
General Music Program in the Second- 
ary Field—Vocal and Instrumental.” 
The discussions of the fourth general 
session were led by Irving Cheyette, 
director of music, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, and centered around the 
topic: “Research in Music Education.” 
More than sixty leading music educa- 
tors from all parts of the state parti- 
cipated in these discussions. 





Model Aviation Forum 
HE first National Model Aviation 
Forum, sponsored by the Academy 

of Model Aeronautics Division of the 

National Aeronautics Association, was 

held at the Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

September 27. This Forum has as its 

aims: To explore the immediate and 

future value of aero-modeling activity 
to the defense of America, the build- 
ing of American aviation, and the de- 
velopment of the nation’s youth. Ken 
dall K. Hoyt, manager of the National 

Aeronautics Association of Washington, 

D. C., presided. 

Representatives attended from all the 
large cities and from many of the model 
airplane clubs and factories. Michael 
Thomas, teacher in the Latimer Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh, spoke on 
pioneering in the teaching of aeroplane 
modeling in the Pittsburgh — schools. 
Edward I. Shannon, principal of the 
Latimer evening school and_ vice-prin- 
cipal of the day school, described the 
course conducted at Latimer. Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Shannon have offered 
to send a printed copy of the model 
aeronautics course to any one associated 
with a school system. 
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Artistic Typing Winner 
Above is a photographic reproduc- 
tion of the typed design which won 
first place in the Third International 
Artistic Typewriting Contest. Helen 
Oszczakiewicz of the Northampton 
High School submitted this entry. 
There were over 3000 entries sub- 





mitted from approximately 200 schools | 


in the United States and Canada. 

For her efforts Helen received a 
brand new portable typewriter, a gold 
trophy, and a bronze medal. These 
awards were made near the conclusion 
of an outdoor commencement pageant 
in which all the members of the 1941 
graduating class of Northampton High 
took part. 


In typing her entry, Helen used the | 


figure “8” almost exclusively; in addi- 
tion, the apostrophe, parentheses, and 
the period were used. 


Fourth Annual Contest 


Julius Nelson, sponsor, has announced 
the Fourth International Artistic Type- 
writing Contest. Write to Mr. Nelson, 
Windber High School, Windber, Pa., 
for rules of the contest. The final date 
for entries is April 15, 1942. 

penne sats 

MontcoMEry County ArT TEACHERS 
Association, under the direction of 
their president, Merrill Young, is 


planning a series of art conferences to | 


discuss the importance of art education 
as it can be applied to National De- 
fense. Each member of the group has 
worked out a definite scheme of ideas 
toward aiding students and faculty 
groups to realize the importance of a 
vital art program at this time. The 
conferences will end with their final 
art program at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in March when they will 
present to the public the urgent need 
for useful art as it is needed today 
in industry, new professions, and in 
everyday life. 
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When the sun goes south — 


and you stay north—then’s the time your hazards increase. 
Winter is no friend. 


Aside from the discomfort, think of the expense of illness 
and accident. Think of your upset budget, and bills to 
meet. 


And then think of Educators—with its low-cost but gener- 
ous plans to protect you in just such emergencies. Then 
join Educators, as thousands like you have done. 


You have a choice of plans—including benefits for 1 or 
more days of sickness, full benefits for first week, 50% 
extra for hospitalization. Up to $37.50 per week for only 
$8.00 a quarter-year. Full details on request—now! 








TT, é A MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
he Cucalyys— & HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Woolworth Buiiding, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

















&s NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL NuMBER Facts. R. G. 
Leslie, principal, Highland Avenue and 
Arthur McGill schools, New Castle. 138 


pp., 24 form cards. 
Co., New Castle, Pa. $2 
The four fundamentals—addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division—are discussed 
from the standpoint of making the children 


Charles T. Metzler 


skillful in their use. All the number facts 
which constitute these four fundamentals are 
listed and the “Intrinsic Method” is de- 


veloped for the teaching and mastering of 
them. The method consists of units or forms 
for study and practice by the pupil, whereby 
every number fact is learned and becomes 
automatic in problems, as well as when stand- 
ing alone. At the same time the fundamental 
processes are learned. To accompany the 
book, twenty-four of the forms most used 
are printed on oak tag cards and put up in 
envelopes, each containing cards of one form. 
These are used for study and practice by the 
pupil and are built to definite, technical speci- 
fications and take the place of the great mass 
of poorly organized drill to which pupils 
are frequently subjected. They provide _per- 
fectly for individual differences and_ enable 
the pupil to note his progress at all times. 
Every child in his study and practice meets 
with definite success—a never failing incen- 
tive to further practice. By use of the forms 


in succeeding grades, pupils acquire and main- 
tain additional skill. The teacher is free to 
help pupils with their individual difficulties. 
TeacHeR. L. John Nuttall, Jr. 176 pp. 

Macmillan. $1.40 

The professional and educational phases of 

teaching are vividly brought out in “Teacher” 
through a remarkably appealing and sym- 
pathetic study of the woman teacher. Her 
problems are treated both from the social and 
educational points of view. The life of the 
teacher in relation to the life of the child is 
also an important consideration. This book, 
of course, does not attempt to solve all the 
problems, but it “suggests the spirit in which 
the solutions should be reached” and is a 
valuable book both for the teacher and for 
the administrator. 
MopDERN COMPOSERS FOR 

Gladys Burch. 

$2 

Following the same treatment of “A Child’s 

Book of Famous Composers,” the author in- 
cludes biographical. sketches of twenty com- 
posers. By “modern” is not meant contem- 
porary, although a few are included, but out- 
standing composers from 1850 to the present 
time. The composers are from all countries 
and in each case an attempt is made to cor- 
relate the composer with his period and 
fellows. 


AND GIRLS. 
Illus. Barnes. 


Boys 
208 pp. 








June 9 


to and certification purposes. Three sessions; one to 12 


weeks of study. 


August 28 











The Pennsyluania State College 
Summer Sessions—1 942 


HE summer offerings will focus [attention upon 
courses related to the present emergency, training 
for national service, Inter-American relationships, 
the place of education and the schools in war and post- 
war periods in addition to the standard program cf aca- 
demic, vocational, and professional sukjects for degree 


for further information address: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Room 101 Burrowes Building 





















THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Goop Times WitH Our Frienps. Dorothy 
Baruch, Elizabeth Montgomery, and Wm. 
S. Gray. 128 pp. Illus. in color. Scott, 
Foresman. $0.64 
A new book of stories about Dick, Jane, 
and Sally which offers easy primer reading 
correlated in vocabulary and interest centers 
with “Fun with Dick and Jane,” the new 
basic primer. It can be used as a_ health 
primer for underlying each of the interesting 
little stories are health implications which 
may be brought out in informal discussion, 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot. W. A. Saucier. 548 pp. _ Illus. 
Macmillan. $3.25 


This book attempts to suggest how chil- 
dren may be “educated,” not “trained.” It 
is organized to show how each of the or- 
dinary subjects of the elementary school can 
be so taught through genuine, meaningful 
experiences that broad comprehension, insight, 
and integration in learning are the result. 
In the appendices are lists of books and mate- 
rials for teaching the principal elementary 
school subjects, producers and distributors of 
educational films, sources of material for 
radio in education. 

Sophia H. Patterson 
316 pp. 


Your LANGUAGE. 
and Madeline Semmelmeyer. 
Silver Burdett. $1.40 

This high school grammar is a 

handbook on modern’ grammatical — usage 
which contains a_ self-testing and remedial 
program and adequate practice material. A 
system of progress checks is used to enable 
the teacher and student to locate individual 
weaknesses. They direct the student to the 
exact practices that deal with his particular 
errors. The correct forms of expression are 
given, together with assignments that require 
immediate application of the principle unt 
it is mastered, as shown by a related check 
on the general problem. The second check 
may indicate the need for additional or 
remedial teaching. 


Know 


practical 


Walter C. Klein. 
Pennsylvania 


JoHANN Conrap BEISSEL. 
228 pp. University of 
Press, Philadelphia. $2.25 

In this volume of Pennsylvania Lives, a 
religious leader is presented. Conrad Beissel 
epitomized the best and worst features of 
the Pietist teachings which he embraced early 
in his youth in his native Germany. As 
founder of the Seventh Day Baptist monastic 
order, he showed his sincerity in his attempt 
to attain pure spirituality and his almost 
magnetic power over his followers, but his life 


| also reveals the faults and failures of the true 


fanatic. 
ADMINISTERING LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE ELE- 


MENTARY ScHooLt. Jewel Gardiner and 
Leo B. Baisden. 162 pp. Illus. Amer- 
ican Library Assn., Chicago. $2.2 


The authors claim that administration and 
organization of an elementary school library 
involve skillful coordination of the field of 
librarianship, of teaching, of school adminis- 
tration. Consequently they address this book 
to superintendents, principals, teachers, as 
well as to librarians and instructors in library 
schools. Following a discussion of children 
and the World of Books and of the Function 
of the Elementary Library, they take up 
library personnel, physical setup and decora- 
tion, selection and purchasing of books and 
periodicals, the pamphlet and picture collec- 
tion, guidance, ete. 
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DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. Pre- 
pared by Earl S. Kalp and Robert M. 
Morgan for the Committee on Experi- 
mental Units of the North Central Assn. 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 66 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $0.60 

This book gives the high school student a 


picture of the defense problem including 
threats from abroad and from within our 
country, and methods used to meet these 
threats. Chapter One, “Military Threats and 


Defense Plans,” reviews the present situation 
from the military point of view. It weighs 
the possibility of actual military attack, gives 
a summary of the defense program, explains 
the value of cooperation with Great Britain 
and Latin America, and describes the Far 
Eastern situation. “Economic Threats and 
Defense Measures,” Chapter Two, surveys re- 
cent general trends in foreign trade. It dis- 
cusses the threat to defense that lies in un- 
employment and economic unrest. It de- 
scribes the economic resources that the United 
States can marshal for defense. Chapter 
Three, “Enemies of Democracy Within the 
Western Hemisphere,” tells about the internal 
foes of the United States and the foes within 
South American countries. The concluding 
chapter, “Education and National Defense,” 
emphasizes the role of the school in national 
defense. It concludes with a statement of 
the difficulties facing schools—difficulties in 
finance, in combating pressure groups, and in 
retaining the most competent teachers. Each 
chapter is followed by a list of timely articles 
for supplementary reading. Illustrations in- 
clude dramatic pictures, excellent cartoons, and 


several maps. Other unit studies in Amer- 
ican problems are “Why Taxes?”, “Civil 
Service,” “Democracy and Its Competitors,” 


“Housing in the United States.” 


EXPERIENCES IN HoMEMAKING. Helen H. 
Laitem and Frances S. Miller. 510 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.80 

A book which provides a broad introduc- 
tory course in home economics. It intro- 


duces pupils to fundamental practices in home 
management which will result in beautiful 
homes, good food, proper clothing, good care 
of children, and improved social relations. 
The consumer’s point of view is given special 
consideration. A wealth of good suggestive 
material attractively presented. Fully  illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. For 
junior high school or for a general course in 
senior high school. 


THe TorcH or Liserty. Frederic Arnold 
Kummer. Grades 7-12. 312 pp. Win- 
ston. $2 

“REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR!” In this 


new book, fourteen thrilling tales of ‘Pearl 
Harbors” of other days bring to life the 
“Story of the Fight for Freedom Through 
the Ages.” Unified by the Spirit of Liberty, 
these fourteen stories form a recapitulation of 
the price and the pricelessness of freedom 
not only to Americans but to liberty-loving 
peoples throughout the world. Each story 
in a different setting, yet definitely on the 
same theme, individually brightens the torch. 


Our Firsr SpeEcH Boox. M. Pearl Lloyd. 
164 pp. Newson & Co. $1 

Development in oral expression for all 
children is now coming into its own as a 
tegular function of the school. Practically 
al children need guidance in the use of oral 
‘anguage and the level of adult speech can 
be raised only by starting with the child. 
With this book, speech training can be begun 
with even the youngest pupils and with the 
night psychological approach to insure in- 
terest, for it abounds in rhymes, songs, games, 
and delightful pictures, with a number of 
selections suitable for choral reading. A 
basic text for the development of correct 
speech habits, which is also equipped for use 
in clinical work on speech defecis. Often it 
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will be used as a supplementary reader—as 
an audience reader or as a relaxation reader 
for pure fun and enjoyment. 


Worp Srupirs. Revised Edition. R. G. 
Walters, Grove City College. 168 pp. 
South-Western Publishing Co. $0.72 


This is a complete revision of a book that 
has proved very popular as a basic spelling 
textbook and as a supplementary textbook. 
The course provides supplementary spelling 
assignments for use in such courses as Eng- 
lish, transcription, dictation, secretarial prac- 
tice, and advanced business. It is more than 
just a business speller. The student is given 
training in the use of the dictionary, the 
syllabication of words, the capitalization of 
words, and the pronunciation of words. Dia- 
critical markings are given for most of the 
words shown in the lists. The markings, the 
spelling, and the syllabication of words are 


based on the new ‘“Webster’s International 

Dictionary.” 

ConsUMER Economics WorkKsook. Asa Ken- 
nedy and Cora Vaughn. 112 pp. Iilus. 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $0.76 
Prepared especially for use with the text- 
book, “Consumer Economics,” this workbook 


covers a wide variety of consumer problems: 
money management; standardization of con- 
sumers’ goods, processing and distributing 
foods; buying of food, drugs, cosmetics and 
toiletries, textiles, clothing, household furnish- 
ings; consumer credit; investment; and_ insur- 
ance. There are quizzes, problems, activity 
suggestions, statistics. Illustrated with draw- 
ings, photographs, graphs, charts, and tabular 
forms. 





Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass.: 

EXEMPLIFYING Goop CLassroom MEeETHoDs 

AND Procepures. A Handbook for Teach- 

ers and Teacher Training Classes. Mar- 
quis E. Gilmore. $3 

Goinc To Gop’s CouNnTrRY. 


1140 Colum- 


Pioneer days in 


Missouri and Oklahoma. Martha L. 
Smith. $1.75 

THe Sneak. A melodrama in four acts. 
James E. Monaghan. $1.50 

Vocat Resonance. Its Source and Com- 
mand. M. Barbereux-Parry. $2.50 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: 

PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN THE SMALL 
Rurat Scuoors. The Small Rural Schools 
Workshop. Under the direction of John 
E. Brewton. $0.50 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill.: 


Six FooutsH Drivers. ‘True-Life stories of 


carelessness on the highways. Arthur 
W. Schlichenmaier. $1.50 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, Neu 
York: 

Oris CrassiFicaTion Test: Revisep. Arthur 


S. Otis. Forms R, S, T, price per pack- 





age net $1.35 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
Department of Public Instruction Pub-| 


lications 
Dicest oF ScHoot Laws. 1941. Bulletin 5} 
PENNSYLVANIA Britt oF RuicHTs WEEK. | 
Recommendations for school observance. |} 
Bulletin 19 
PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF A READING PRo-| 


GRAM FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
letin 282 

TEACHING PEDESTRIAN SAFETY BY PRACTICE.| 
Bulletin 393 


. | 
These publications 


Bul- |} 


may be secured from 
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Science makes 


HINDS 


“the lotion that works” 





For three days Hinds is aged in temperature- 
controlled vats, to enhance its creaminess. The 
lotion-aging tank is one of several scientific de- 
vices used to help make Hinds extra-creamy, 
extra-softening for chapped, flaky-dry skin. 





Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a real 
emulsion, no mere surface-slicker! Use Hinds 
regularly to help guard the smooth, well- 
groomed look that chalk dust, hard water 
harsh cleansers steal from hands. 


me PEOPLE like Hinds 50¢ 
size, convenient for desk drawer or 
locker. Also 10¢, 25¢, $1 sizes. At toilet 
goods counters. FREE SAMPLE! Write 
Dept. TP-2, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. Visit the Lehn & 
Fink laboratories to see Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream made! 








Lew we 


GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 


HINDS 


Honey & Almond Cream 


Copyright, 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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the Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 


burg, Pa. 
NEA Publications 


FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE EvENtTs No. 6. 
vember 1-November 30, 1941 


No- 











Summer Session 
at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You’ll enjoy spending the Summer 

in Philadelphia! 

Philadelphia and _— environs. offer 
many cultural and recreational op- 
portunities—including Temple Univer- 
sity Teachers Summer Session. Six- 
weeks’ course begins Monday, June 29; 
closes Friday, August 7. A wide 
range of graduate and undergraduate 
work. The 1942 program is especially 
planned for today’s educational needs 
—designed for those who require cred- 
its for certification, and for those who 
are candidates for a degree. 

WRITE for iliustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of the 
Temple Summer Session for 1942. 

Address office of the Registrar 


Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 














BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


will maintain the same high 
standards in 1942 in— 


Undergraduate and graduate work 


Training of academic and commercial 
teachers, counselors and school ad- 
ministrators 


New curriculum for the master’s de 
gree in commercial education 


Workshops in Guidance and Teach- 
ing 


Attractive leisure time program 


Lewisburg, Pa. 



















Wrinkles 
Destroy Loveliness 
A FREE booklet sent in plain 
wrapper tells you how the fa- 
mous Kathryn Murray 5- 
Minute Facial Exercises are 
the easy, natural way to re- 
gain young beauty. Simple exer- 
Cises stimulate circulation; help to 
eliminate crow’s feet, wrinkles, 
double chin and to make face and 
neck muscles firm. No straps! No 
massages! Many women say they 
look 10 years younger. Proved suc- 
cessful by over 36,000 women since 1912. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write today for your FREE BOOKLET. Only 
a limited number on hand, so hurry. No obli- 
oe salesman will call. 

ATHRYN MURRAY, INC. 
Suite 1Ds 8 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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QUESTIONNAIRE StTuprEs COMPLETED.  Bib- 
liography No. 12, 1940-41 
SCHOOLS AND THE 1940 Census. Research 


Bulletin 
TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND: 
of Action. $0.25 
These publications 
the NEA, 
D.C. 


A Program 


secured from 
Washington, 


may be 
1201-16 St., N.W., 


U. S. Government Publications 

Consumer Division, Office of Price 
tration: 

ConsuMER PRICEs. 


Adminis- 


No. 18 


Department of the Interior: 

DeatH VaLLtey NaTIONAL MONUMENT; 
Manassas NaTIoNAL Park; Lava BEps 
NaTIONAL MONUMENT; PETRIFIED ForREST 
NationaAL MoNuUMENT; RicHMoND Na- 
TIONAL BATTLEFIELD PaRK; SALEM Manri- 
TIME NaTIonaL Historic Sirt 

U. S. Office of Education: 

ASSISTANCE ON SCHOOL 


PLANT PROBLEMS AS 


A Function oF State DEPARTMENTS OF 
EpucaTion. $0.15 

FEDERAL Funps For Epucation 1938-39 and 
1939-40. 0.10 

Foop For THoucut. The School’s Respon- 
sibility in Nutrition Education; How Li- 
BRARIES May Serve. Pamphlets of the 
Education and National Defense Series. 


$0.15 each 


HicHer Epvucation. Biennial Survey of 
Education in U. S., 1938-40. $0.10 

OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1937-38. $0.55 

REFERENCES AND RELATED INFORMATION. 
Vocational Guidance for Girls and Wo- 
men. $0.25 


SUPERVISION OF SECONDARY 
A FuNcTION oF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EpucaTion. $0.10 

Unirep States GovERNMENT MANUAL 
The Who, What, Why, When, 
How of Your Government in 
ume. $0.75 

These publications may be secured from 

the U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


EDUCATION AS 


Ee BOAT: 
Where, 


one vol- 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICA’S 
GROUPS. 


Outposts. Our MINORITY 

December and January issues 
of “Building America,” the photographic 
magazine of modern problems. Spon- 
sored by the Society for Curriculum 
Study. “Building America,” 2 W. 45 
St, N. ¥. C. $0.30 a copy 

ConsuMER Epucation. An annotated bib- 
liography. Edgar Dale and Norma 
Vernon. Bureau. of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. $0.25 

Course oF Strupy In Rapio APPRECIATION. 
Alice P. Sterner. Educational and Recre- 
ational Guides, Inc., N. Y. C. $1 

DEVELOPMENT OF A SECONDARY SCHOOL CuR- 
RICULUM TO MEET THE NEEDs OF Topay. 
A summary of discussions in the pro- 
grams for secondary school teachers, Dela- 
ware County Teachers Institute, Media. 
Issued by the office of County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Media, Pa. 

How Business Epucation ContTRIBUTES TO 
THE LirE oF a Community. A drama- 
tization by the Department of Business 
Education, prepared by E. J. McLuckie, 


assistant director. State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

Nature AND Use oF Reapinc Tests. Arthur 
E. Traxler, $0.90. ScHoot Courses AND 
RELATED CarEERS—A_ vocational survey 
plan. Otto R. Bacher and George J. 
Berkowitz. $0.90. Science Research As- 
sociates, 1700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 


PENNSYLVANIA Mernop for determining the 
percentage of fat in dairy products. 


February, 1942 


TEstTING MILK AND MILK 
Agricultural Extension Service, 
vania State College, State College 

TeEacHER’s DeFENSE Kir. Twenty books 
for the price of one. $3.50. National 
Home Library Foundation, Washington, 
D; -C: 

Towarp A DyNnaMic AMERICA. 
lenge of a Changing World. 
Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 St, 
$0.25 


Propucrts, 
PennsyI- 


The Chal- 
Foreign 
N. Y.7€ 





War-Time Teaching 
Materials 


Publications of the National Education As 
sociation and its Departments, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., which 
have special significance for war time. 

LEARNING THE Ways OF Democracy: Eduv- 
cational Policies Commission, 1940. 486 pp 
$1 per single copy 

TEACHING MATERIALS ON THE DEFENSE O} 
Democracy: Educational Policies Commission, 
1941. $1 per set of six pamphlets or single 
copies at $0.20. (Out of print, but probably 
obtainable from libraries) 

THE AMERICAN CITIZENS’ 
tional Education Association, 
$1 per single copy 

EDUCATION AND THE MorRALE OF A FREE 
Prope: Educational Policies Commission 
1941. 29 pp. $0.10 per single copy 

THE EpucaTION oF FREE MEN IN AMER 
IcAN Democracy: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1941. 115 pp. $0.50 per single 
copy 

TEACHING 
Council for 
16, 1941. 

FILMs 


HanpBook: Na 
1941. 416 pp 


Civi Lisertres: National 
Social Studies, Bulletin No 
$0.30 per single copy 
FOR THE TEACHING OF DEMOCRACY 
Research Division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1941. 27 pp. (mimeo.) $0.25 per 

single copy 

EDUCATION AND THE DEFENSE OF AMERICAN 
Democracy: Educational Policies Commission, 
1940. 23 pp. $0.10 per single copy 


THE 
the 
40 pp. 


READING GuIpDE FoR SoctAL StuprEs TEACH- 
ERS: National Council for the Social Studies, 
Bulletin No. 17, 1941. 152 pp. $0.50 per 


single copy 

THE UNIQUE 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: 
Commission, 1937. 
copy 

Latin AMERICAN BACKGROUNDS: 
Division, National Education Association, 
48 pp. $0.25 per single copy 

Tue Purposes oF EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
Democracy: Educational Policies Commission, 
1938. 157 pp. $0.50 per single copy 

CALLING THE YOUTH OF THE NATION 
Oregon Committee for Implementing _ the 
Teaching of Democracy and the Educational 
Policies Commission, 1941. 30 pp. $o.10 
per single copy 

——@————— 


FuNcTION OF EDUCATION IN 
Educational _ Policies 
129 pp. $0.50 per single 


Research 
1941 


Drexev INsTiITUTE oF TECHNOLOGY 1s 
offering a number of scholarships to 
men and women desiring to enter the 
schools of business administration. 
engineering, or home economics, ac 
cording to an announcement by Parke 
R. Kolbe, Drexel president. Not con 
fined to any particular school or !o 
cality, the awards, which cover two 
years’ tuition, are granted on the basis 
of scholastic ability, character, and 
leadership. Applications for _ the 
awards must be made to the scholar- 
ship committee of the college, L. D. 
Stratton, chairman, before March 15- 
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plan worked out by the district. 

















Pictured above is the new Bellefonte High School building now under construction 
to replace the former building destroyed by fire in 1939. ; ted — 
equipped at a cost of $475,000, it will contain a double-floor gymnasium, auditorium, 
vocational home economics, and science suites, shops, music, art, and vocational agri- 
culture facilities as well as the usual standard classrooms. 
will be afforded for 900 junior-senior high school pupils. 

The building is of general interest in Pennsylvania because of the unique financing 
This plan involves the formation of a local building 
corporation on a basis which permits school district funds to be combined with those 
of the building corporation and also makes possible the legal approval of the corpo- 
ration bonds, thus providing a broad market. 

Coincident with the erection of the new building and looking forward to its occu- 
pancy, the faculty is engaging in a two-year program of curriculum revision and 
planning under the direction of Earl K. Stock, supervising principal, O. F. Sollenberger, 
high school principal, and Paul S. Beaver, chairman of the curriculum committee. 


When completed and 


Normal accommodations 





I feel that I cannot succeed without 
the Divine blessing, and on the Al- 
mighty Being I place my reliance for 
support—Abraham Lincoln. 


I do the very best I know how—the 
very best I can and I mean to keep 
doing so ’till the end.—If the end brings 
me out all right, what is said against 
me won’t amount to anything—Adra- 
ham Lincoln. 


All that I am, or all that I hope to 
be I owe my angel Mother—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


February 
When first the pussy-willow shows 
Her fairy muffs of gray, 
While still amid the poplar tree 
The blithe, familiar chickadee 
His morning suet gratis gets— 
When first the consternating crows 
Break on the winter-keen repose 
Of February day 
Their strident cawings, 
Startling with Stygian silhouettes 
The virgin snows 
To wake, and with faint thawings, 
Like speech, half audible, 
Murmur of spring, until we houslings 
feel— 
Or dream we feel—the breath 









Of blowing violets— 
Percy Mackaye. 


I must stand with anybody that 
stands right; stand with him while he 
is right and part with him when he 
goes wrong.—Abraham Lincoln. 


Builders or Wreckers 


I watched them tearing a building down, 
A gang of men in a busy town. 
With a ho-heave-ho and a lusty yell, 
They swung a beam and the side 
wall fell. 


I asked the foreman: “Are these men 
skilled, 
And the men you'd hire if you had 
to build?” 
He gave a laugh and said: “No indeed, 
Just common labor is all I need. 
I can easily wreck in a day or two 
What builders have taken a year to 
do.” 


I thought to myself as I went my way, 
Which of these roles have I tried to 
play? 
Am I a builder who marks with care, 
Measuring life by the rule and square? 
Am I shaping my deeds to a well-made 
plan? 
Patiently doing the best I can? 
Or am I a wrecker who walks the 
town, 
Content with the labor of tearing 
down? 


—H. S. Hays. 
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University of Pittshurgh 
1942 SUMMER SESSIONS 


An extensive program of courses 
designed for teachers, school admin- 
istrators, and other adults who desire 
to devote summer months to con- 
structive study in professional pre- 
paration, certification requirements, 
degree programs, “refresher” courses, 
and current national and world 
problems. 


For bulletins and information 
Address the Director 





























HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Tew: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 
Pon ‘: 











VERSITY 


Up 


LORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. P.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
£) Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
(J) Summer Recreation Bulletin 

(] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 





Name. 


St. and No. 
City and State 








Homer F. Ditwortu retires from 
the position of dean of instruction, 
State Teachers College, Millersville, 
after serving thirty years on the faculty. 
His record of professional — service 
covers. one year teaching English in his 
Alma Mater, Tri-State College, Angola, 
Indiana; fourteen years as county 
superintendent of schools, Steuben 
County, Indiana. He came to Millers- 
ville in 1912 as head of the English 
department, in 1918 he became vice- 
principal, in 1922 dean of instruction. 

Sanpers P. McComsey has been se- 
lected to act as dean of instruction at 
State Teachers College, Millersville. He 
succeeds Homer F. Dilworth, who re- 
tired on January 1, 1942. The. new 
dean, a native of Lancaster County, 
received his early training in one-room 
country schools. Mr. McComsey grad- 
uated in 1917 from Millersville State 
Normal School. 
director, bureau 
Department of 


Paut L. CressMan, 
of instruction, State 
Public Instruction; Wm. H. Weiss, 
superintendent of schools, Bethlehem; 
and Paul E. Witmeyer, superintendent 
of schools, Sharon, participated in the 
recent all-day conference on “National 
Emergency, Safety, and the Schools” 
conducted for school administrators and 
safety leaders from six Eastern states 
on January 16 at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel by the New York University 
Center for Safety Education. 








THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and 


rewritten unabridged in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 


book of education.”” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


dictionary 












Howarp H. Denison, supervising 
principal of the Millcreek Township, 
Erie County schools, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of Erie County 
schools. 


Paut D. Remer has been chosen 
supervising principal of the Laurelton 
schools to succeed J. Harry Blackwell. 
Mr. Blackwell has been supervisor of 
special education in Clearfield and Elk 
Counties. 


Harotp J. Proc, principal of the 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Altoona, 
led a group discussion on the prob- 
lems of high school government asso- 
ciations at the fall conference of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania educators held at 
Pennsylvania State College in Decem- 
ber. Allan Patterson of the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, con- 
ducted the panel on problems in train- 
ing teachers for secondary schools. 


CuesteR L. SHEAFFER has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation at the Eichelberger Senior High 
School, Hanover. Mr. Sheaffer has 
been a member of the faculty in the 
department of business education for 
the past three years, and is working 
toward the completion of his master’s 
degree in the fields of distributive edu- 
cation and consumer education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

M. ExizasetH Forrest and ELEANORE 
E. Hatnes are new teachers in Rocke- 


feller |= Township, |= Northumberland 
County. 
E. Preston Suarp, Pittsburgh, for 


the past six years rehabilitation officer 
at the Eastern Penitentiary, has been 
named superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Training School at Mor- 
ganza. Before entering penal work, 
Doctor Sharp was principal of the 
Rosemont schools in Johnstown. He is 
a graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


RutH SHEPHERD, a Kingston teacher, 
is exchanging positions with Anna 
Schmerzler in Puerto Rico for the 
current school year. 


RENEWED HONORS came to two Penn- 
sylvania teachers agency managers at 
the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers Agencies held in 
Chicago in December. Thomas B. R. 
Bryant, Bryant Teachers Bureau, Phila- 
delphia, was re-elected president, and 
Walter S. Berger, Great American 
Teachers Agency, Allentown, was re- 
elected to the executive committee. 
This national association, established 
in 1915, is a group of private teachers 
placement agencies, with members lo- 
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NOTES ann NEWSE& 


cated throughout the country. Its aims 
are to clarify and improve teacher 
placement procedure in the interest of 
teachers and education. The associa- 
tion and its members are guided by a 
national code of ethics. 


Tue atest Newsery MEDAL BooK 
is “Call It Courage,” by Armstrong 
Sperry. This medal is awarded each 
year for the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for 
children. “Call It Couarge,” published 
by Macmillan Company, $1.75, is based 
on a legend of the South Seas. 


BucKNELL UNIveERsITY ‘TEACHERs, 
anxious to keep up-to-date on the latest 
developments in education, are con- 
centrating on a study of the outstand- 
ing educational experiments now under- 
way in American colleges. As a feature 
of their review of important new edu- 
cational principles and __ techniques, 
Bucknell professors witnessed a dem 
onstration, December 4, of the seminar 
or conference method employed at St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md., where 
a unique experiment in education is 
being developed. Scott Buchanan, 
dean of St. John’s, assisted by one of 
his colleagues, conducted the demon- 
stration, with thirteen Bucknell stu- 
dents taking part. The seminar cen- 
tered about the famous classic, “Oedipus 
Rex,” by Sophocles. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS from dis- 
trict public schools will demonstrate 
principles of good teaching in a series 
of five clinics at the University of Pitts- 
burgh during the next four months. 
Each clinic will consist of an elabora- 
tion or explanation of the principles 
of teaching under consideration, a 
classroom demonstration, and a dis- 
cussion of the demonstration. Meet- 
ings will be held in the Foster Me- 
morial social room Saturday mornings 
from 9:30 to II A.M., and are open to 
public elementary, secondary, and high 
school teachers. 

Students from Munhall’s sixth-grade 
arithmetic class, taught by Mrs. Inez 
Gustafson, will present the idea that 
subject matter should be vital and func- 
tional at the February 14 meeting. 
Louise Schmeltz and her students in 
seventh-grade science from Pittsburgh 
schools will demonstrate that attitudes 
and appreciations should be emphasized 
as well as knowledge and skills at the 
March 14 _ session. Demonstration 
that pupil rather than teacher activity 
should predominate will be made by 
ninth-grade English students from 
Avalon with Eva Hoover, teacher, on 
April 11. Fifth-grade arithmetic  stu- 
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dents from Wilkinsburg, directed by 
Elizabeth Adams, teacher, will demon- 
sate that an inductive approach is 
preferable to a deductive one in the 
development of a generalization at the 
May 9 session. 

LenicH University has adopted a 
three-year speed-up program and 
tightened the second semester of the 
present academic year to enable grad- 
uation of seniors on May 7. New 
students will be able to graduate in 
slightly less than three calendar years 
under the new program. The plan as 
adopted by the faculty adds a 16-week 
term between late May and early Sep- 
tember. The war emergency academic 
year at Lehigh will now consist of three 
16-week terms. For the forthcoming 
semester, which opened with classes 
January 25, spring recess and house- 
parties have been eliminated. 

Kincston has a new general indus- 
trial arts shop which represents an in- 
vestment in building alterations and 
equipment of approximately $10,000. 
The shop has six woodworking, six 
metal working, six electric, and six 
related drawing stations. George W. 
Keifer of Sunbury is the teacher in 
charge. 





Necrology 


EsTELLE ENGLIsH, a teacher in Phila- 
delphia public schools for more than 
forty years before her retirement two 
years ago, died December 27, 1941. 

Ava B. Hawkins of the faculty of 
the Andrews school, Pittsburgh, died 
August 10, 1941. 

AcnEs GERTRUDE GRAHAM, a primary 
teacher who had taught in the Belmar 
school, Pittsburgh, for thirty-seven years, 
died October 20, 1941. 


Mrs. Cora G. Situ, 65, a teacher 
of commercial subjects in the senior 
high school at Corry, died while alone 
in her classroom during the noon re- 
cess, December 21. She had taught in 
Corry since 1918. 

Isaac N. Moore, 83, a member of 
the original faculty of the Normal 
School at Slippery Rock, died Decem- 
ber 25 after a week’s illness of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Moore served on _ the 
faculty at Slippery Rock from its open- 
ing in 1889 until 1899 and again from 
1902 to 1920. From 1899 to 1902 he 
taught at Westminster College. 

Cuartes RetstncER SMITH, supervis- 
ing principal of the Blain schools, suf- 
fered a fatal heart attack as he was 
preparing to go to his office on Decem- 
er 19. 

Emma E. Boyer, chairman of the 
art department of the Cooke Junior 
High School, Philadelphia, died Oc- 
tober 7, rg4r. 





Mrs. Heten Ketsey ScHUYLER, who 
taught in the Flemington borough 
schools for seventeen years, died No- 


vember 25, 1941. 
Jr., for 24 years 


James WALKER, 
principal of the Longstreth public 
school, Philadelphia, died December 
22, I94I. 

Sretta E. Newnarp, who taught 
school in the Allentown district for a 
period of forty-three years, died sud- 
denly November 1, 1941. At the time 
of her death she was a member of the 
faculty of the Central Junior High 
School. 





American Legion 


Essay Contest 
HE American Legion Auxiliary is 
conducting an essay contest open 
to boys and girls of junior and senior 
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high school age in the United States, | 


Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The subject of the 
essay is to be “Characteristics of a 
Good American.” 

Fifty-two sets of the “World Book 
Encyclopedia” will be prizes through 
the cooperation of the publisher, in 
addition to a national prize of $100 of- 
fered by the auxiliary. 

Colorful posters have been prepared 
announcing conditions of the contest 
and copies are available, without charge, 
upon request, for posting on bulletin 
boards in libraries and school rooms. 
Address inquiries to the Reference Li- 
brary, Quarrie Corporation, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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READ ABOUT THIS 





. P. U. has long been famous for 

liberal protection against the fi- 
nancial hazards of accident, sickness 
and quarantine. But the new T. P. U. 
Peerless-Hospital Certificate marks a 
new high in protection for teachers. 
This new protection plan provides 
benefits exclusive with T. P. U. It pays 
a hospitalization benefit of $37.50 per 
week for eight weeks, even including 
the first week! Home confinement 
caused by sickness, accident or quar- 
antine pays $25.00 per week. Cash ben- 
efits run as high as $1,500.00! 


All this liberal protection 
for less than a dime a day! 


Fill in the coupon be- 
low for complete infor- 
mation about this un- 
usual new protection 
plan for teachers. 


Teachers Protective [nion 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me more*about this new pro- 
tection plan that takes the financial 
hazards out of sickness, accident 
and quarantine. (101) 


Name 








Address 
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Subversive Activities 
OR the information of members of the teaching pro- 
fession, we print the Act of the 1941 General Assembly 
concerning subversive activities: 


ACT No. 214 


The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania hereby enacts as follows: 

Section 1. The phrase, “un-American or subversive 
doctrines,” shall be construed to mean doctrines which teach 
or advocate the overthrow of the government of the United 
States or of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania by revolu- 
tion or the changing of the form of government of the 
United States or of the government of Pennsylvania by 
means not provided for in the Constitution of the United 
States or the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Section 2. No person who hereafter advocates or par- 
ticipates by an overt act or acts in un-American or sub- 
versive doctrines shall be permitted to be employed in any 
capacity by any department, board, commission or other 
agency of this Commonwealth or any county, city, borough, 
incorporated town, township, school district, vocational 
school district or institution district thereof, or any author- 
ity or institution which is supported in whole or in part 
out of public funds. Any person so employed shall be dis- 
missed in the same manner as provided for by existing law 
for dismissals for other causes: Provided, That all em- 
ployes shall have the right to appeal by petition to the court 
of common pleas of the county where he resides, which court 
after hearing all testimony de novo, on such notice to the 
petitioner and to the persons in charge of the agency by 
which he is employed as the court shall designate, shall have 
power to affirm or reverse the action of such agency as it 
shall deem proper. In the event the employe so dismissed 
requests a jury trial in the said court of common pleas, the 
court shall order the appeal to be tried before a jury in the 
same manner provided for by existing law for such trials. 
From the final order of the court of common pleas any 
party in interest who feels aggrieved by such order may 
appeal to the Superior or Supreme Court in accordance with 
the law now governing appeals to such courts. All appeals 
as aforesaid shall operate as a supersedeas of any order. At 
such hearing the burden of proof shall be on the Com- 
monwealth or any political subdivision or authority or in- 
stitution thereof, as aforesaid. 

Section 3. The provisions of section one* of this act shall 
be applicable to all such employes, notwithstanding the fact 
that such employment may be the result of any contract, 
agreement, civil service rule or law which provides for 
tenure in such employment. 

Section 4. It is the intention of the General Assembly 
that if this act cannot take effect in its entirety because of 
the judgment of any court of competent jurisdiction, hold- 
ing unconstitutional any part or parts thereof, the remain- 
ing provisions of the act shall be given full force and effect 
as completely as if the part or parts held unconstitutional 
had not been included herein. 

Section 5. All other acts or parts of acts of Assembly in 
conflict or inconsistent with this act or any part hereof are 
hereby repealed so far as they are inconsistent herewith. 

Section 6. This act shall become effective immediately 
upon final enactment. 

Approvep—The 28th day of July, A. D. 1941. 

ARTHUR H. JAMES. 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of Act of the 
General Assembly No. 214. 

SOPHIA M. O’HARA, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 


*“one”’ should apparently be “two”. 


Mahanoy City’s Single 
Salary Schedule 


N September 10, 1941, the board of education of the 

Mahanoy City school district, a third-class district in 
Schuylkill County, adopted a single salary schedule with 
provisions for sick leave and absence from duty because of 
death in the immediate family. 

The salary schedule was prepared by a committee of the 
Mahanoy City PSEA Local Branch working through the 
office of Superintendent H. S. Bolan. The personnel of the 
Committee consisted of: Mary Smith, Kathryn Gangaware, 
John Eltringham, Kathryn Spencer, and Helen Pounder. 

The salary schedule is based entirely upon preparation, 
years of experience, efficiency, with allowance for sickness 
and death without discrimination as to sex, grade taught, 
race, color, or economic or marital status. 

In preparing the report to the board of education, the 
Committee set up as its aims: 

(1) To be objective, as far as humanly possible, to rule 

out the personal equation 

(2) To recognize ability, experience, preparation, and ad- 

vanced study 

(3) To benefit the largest possible number of teachers 

when (2) is taken into account 

The outstanding features of the salary schedule are: 

(1) A single salary schedule for elementary grades and 
high school 

(2) Equal pay for equal qualifications and equal service 

(3) A maximum salary of $1800 for all teachers not 
having bachelor’s degrees 

(4) A maximum salary of $2000 for all teachers having 
bachelor’s degrees 

(5) A maximum salary of $2200 for all teachers having 
a master’s cegree 

(6) The salary for present grade principals to be $100 


more than grade ‘eachers 


(7) A minimum salary of $3000 and a maximum salary 
of $3500 for the high school principal providing he has a 
master’s degree and holds a secondary principal’s certificate 


(8) For the determination of salaries, teachers shall be 
rated as average or superior. The superior teacher receives 
a $50 increment after each five years of service providing 
that her rating continues to be superior. The average 
teacher does not receive an increment at the end of the first 
five-year period of service but receives an increment of $50 
every five years beginning at the end of her first ten years 
of service. 


(9) It is suggested that principals be chosen only from 
the group that are rated superior, provided he or she holds 
a principal’s certificate. 

(10) The efficiency of a teacher for a salary increase shall 
not be based upon the rating of a single year but upon the 
ratings over a period of four years during which time the 
teacher is advancing from the minimum, $1200 to the maxi- 
mum, $1600. 

(11) No teacher shall be advanced to the highest salary 
level unless he or she has shown improvement by further 
study during the last five years of service to the extent of 
six hours of advanced study in his or her field. 

The plan for sick leave and absence from duty because 
of death in the immediate family allows full pay for five 
days’ absence during the term plus one additional day at 
full pay during the term for each year of service rendered 
to the school district up to five years. In case of continued 
illness, in addition to the five or ten days’ salary allowance, 
the teacher receives the difference between his or her salary 
and the substitute’s salary of $4 per day for a period not to 
exceed two months. 
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Calendar 


February 5—State School Board Secre- 
taries Association, Harrisburg 
February 6-7—State School Directors’ 

Association, Harrisburg 


February 13—Education Conference, 
State Teachers College, West 
Chester 

February 21-26—American Assn. of 


School Administrators, San Fran- 
cisco 

March 12-14—Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, 
N, Y. C. 

March 13-14—Eighteenth Annual Jun- 
ior-High School Conference, School 
of Education, New York Univers- 
ity, N. Y. C. 


March 18-21—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 

April 3-4—Pennsylvania Academy of 
Science, State Teachers College, 
Edinboro 

April 17-18—Conference on Reading 


Instruction, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College 

April 18—Fifth Annual Convention, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Alpha Alpha 
Pa. Organization, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

April 24-25—Pennsylvania Forensic and 


Music League, Fifteenth Annual 
State Contests, Bloomsburg 

April 24-25—Fourth Annual Eastern 
Pennsylvania Conference on Art | 


Education, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

April 25—Pennsylvania Industrial Arts 
Conference, State Teachers College, 
California 

April 29-May 2—Eastern District So- 

ciety of the American Assn. for 

Health, Physical Education, and 

Recreation (A Department of the 

NEA), Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh 

28-July 2—National Education 
Assn., Denver, Colo. 

July 8-10—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Montreal, 
Canada 

October 2-3—Pennsylvania Speech Asso- 
ciation, Fourth Annual Conference, 
Harrisburg 

October 28-29—Pennsylvania Branch, 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 


June 


—_—_ > 


Kineston schools have expanded their 
service by three additions this year: 
speech correction work, a dental hy- 
gienist, and a_ psychological examiner. 
Edythe Dickover of Kingston is in 
charge of speech correction; Catharine 
Louise Itter of Hazleton is the dental 
hygienist, znd Anthony Hock, a gradu 
ate of Pennsylvania State College, is 
the psychological examiner. 


| 








BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER'S AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selective Placement Service for School Officials and Teachers 


71-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. Walnut and Juniper Streets 


Pennypacker 1223-1224 Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges M. A. Bryant, Pres. 








CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teacher’s Agencies 


C. H. GORDINIER, Manager 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. 





BELL PHONE 3-5797 


Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 
No charge to school officials 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
633 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Opportunities for promotion are distinctly better now than for several 
years. We welcome enrolments of teachers who are 
ready for advancement. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 








You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a _ physician. 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safeguard 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 62nd Year 205 North Seventh Street, Allentown, Penna. 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AT THE SAME ADDRESS 
**Member National Association of Teacher's Agencies” 





Isn’t your 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH Fifth Ave. and Grant St. 
This year will offer exceptional opportunities to successful teachers for 
professional and financial advancement. Enroll NOW for a better position 








Atlantic 5398 Write for information John B. Ritter, Manager 














Motion Pictures and Lectures 


PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE 
(In Color) 
NOT RENTAL FILMS 
Educational Entertainment 
for Schools and Clubs 


Bob Ford - Homestead, Pa. 


a et + 
Seeking a Position? 
There is a continuous demand for both be- | 
ginning teachers and experienced teachers 
who are interested in advancement. Many 
vacancies throughout the East and South. 
If available, write us immediately, telling 
about your training and experience. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street _ Baltimore, Md. | 























Central Pennsylvania Business College 
323 Market Street 
Harrisburg » » Pennsylvania 


~| Mid-Year Term Begins in February |k- 

















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COPIES 


OF 
INDIVIDUAL LESSONS 


Easily made on a 


GEL-STEN DUPLICATOR 


Inexpensive to Own - 















Easy to Use - Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Write for FREE Catalog describing Duplicator, Supplies, and Workbooks 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 














STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
<7 COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quiremente. 


President 


College 


Bloomsburg .. 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion 

E. Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


.. Industrial Arts and Atypical Education 


Health Education 


..Library—Industrial Arts 


Special Curriculums 


Harvey A. Andruss 
Robert M. Steele 
Leslie Pinckney Hill 
...e.---Paul G. Chandler 
Joseph F. Noonan 
ie os ve wanmcne ke es eoaenneine L. H. Van Houten 
Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music 
Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Health Education John G. Flowers 
Home Economics and Music ................. Willis E. Pratt 
Landis Tanger 
Adult, Business, Cooperative Education Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Health Education John A. Entz, Acting 
Health Education and Music ................. Charles S. Swope 


Business and Atypical Education 


.Industrial Arts and Home Economics 
. Library 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 


Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvanta School Journal 





